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A uniform, integrated program of measurement for high schools. Carefully con 


structed, valid, and reliable tests in the various high-school areas, designed for 


the most efhcient and practical use by the teacher, the guidance counselor, and the 


administrator 
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instrum | chievement in mathematics, 
at ompre he naive bat 
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An experiment with pupils and a test for teachers 
Nutrition Instruction 


and FOOD HABITS 


By 
WILLIAM STONE 


OF school children in know! 


edge of nutrition will increase that 


knowledge and will improve the actual 


practice of nutritional habits 
Many 


why instruction in knowledge of good food 


reasons may be advanced to show 
practices is necessary. A few of the stronger 
ones follow 

The faddists 


theories do a 


and = those nursing pet 


better “selling job" than 
those presenting the case for sound nutri 
tional habits 


Likes dishikes for 


mined in great part by the food habits of 


and foods are deter 


our parents, and because they are acquired 


in our yvouth are more difficult to change 


Psychic factors often influence the choice 


ol foods, ¢.¢., the various organ meats of the 


cow, the tongue, heart, sweetbreads, liver, 


kidneys, brains, and tripe, are rejected as 
food by many rational people. This in spite 


of the fact that thev contain large quan 


tities of vitamins and minerals and have 
high protein value 

The fallacy that only people in the 
higher income bracket can afford a well 


rounded and ad quate diet is widespread 
Many stull need to be convinced that a wise 


choice of foodstuffs is within reach of all 


but the very poor and that a sound knowl 
edge of food values and dietary needs is 
more important, from the nutritional stand 
point, than a large income 

Many foods of low or dubious nutritional 
The constant 


value are widely advertised 


subtle innuendos that one 
that 
champion, the erroneous claims that good 


health 


particular products, all tend to confuse and 


repetition, the 


must eat this o food to become a 


is attainable only from the use of 
mislead the uninstructed public 

The poor “pure food laws” that permit 
the sale of foods containing preservatives, 
color improvers, sulphur dioxide in dried 
fruits, arsenn sprays on fruits, potassium 
bromate in white bread, bleaches in white 
chlorine, et 


flour cheap ingredients in 


commercial pastry, benzoate ef soda in 
cider and vinegar and sodium sulphate in 
that “nice” red hamburger certainly suggest 
that instruction in knowledge of nutrition 
is imperative 

Nutrition instruction must be given by 
qualihed educators with an understanding 
of the relationship between the child and 
his nutritional needs. Only a limited under 
standing of this relationship is possible if 


one subscribes to the non -scientil 
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The CLPARING 


T hes the 


tually no 


mechanistx concept compares 


body to a machine (a machine 


has vet been devised that has regenerative 
The 


this para 


powers only excuse for the examina 


tion of clim is its value as a 


teaching at Then fuel flocls are seen as 


gasoline, proteims and munerals are the 


materials from which the motor is made 


other minerals are lubricants, and vitamins 


are ignition sparks 
A more comprehensive understanding ol 


is possible if the child re 


garded as psychosomaty I his implies that 


h 


the socalled svi nad physical 


characterwtus are completely imterwoven 


The pugal may meet all the dietary require 


rts still mot be in a receptive moot 
I hve ire mmany 


interacting 


the functioning of the 


Mental disturbances, emo 


tional ‘ F t system, all 


these enter into the complex 


I he | in 


immition to 


an excellent | 


provide wtion in knowledge of nutr 


thet Precedence has alve aly been estab 


for the “taking traditional 

" The «hool ow teach sew 

is \ that 

know ledge 


tion 


of health practices will 


that knowledge but wall 


the wactnue lesirable 


an 


Howse 


Forms A and B, for measuring health know! 
edge. A questionnaire of health practices m 


the home was carefully prepared from 


authoritative sources An experimental 


group and a control group were selected 


In order that these groups might be com 
| 

yarable, the pupils were selected to obtain 

pul 


gr ade age, 


status 


equivalence number 


intelliwence, and 

Before instruction was started for the ex 
perimental group, we had to determine to 
what extent both the « xpermmental and the 
control groups p tformed certain health 


he 


nding to 


practices in the homes information 


was obtained by the parents 


of the children involved, the questionnaire 
referred to in the preceding paragraph 
In bditae information about health 


practices in the home, we tested the pupils 
to determine what thev already knew about 
health practices. This was accomplished by 
the 
The 


history re 


subjecting the control group and 


experimental group to both torms of 
ble ilth Knowledge \ (am 


port was filed pupil in both groups, 


lest 


showine ol weakness as deter 


mined from the returns of the question 


trom the 


naire and results of the test. In 


hen be administered to the 
experimental group 


cas 


perimental group was given to his teacher 


history of each pupil in the ex 


in health education. Information about 


control group was withheld 


hers of health education 
experimental group 
cite int tron in the 


ensive instru 


h Th 


‘ 


wh thes shown weakness 


suggested 


ind di 
were used as 


plementary material 


struction. Individual 


instrixtion was given 


ol weakness were 
I he ot 


nately 


imstruc 
Approx eighteen 


nutes each 


: 
= 
human body, 
lishe 
home 
~ 
ing ‘ 
4 hon in 
E-isea Public Schools from their t 
The Chelsea Study was not undertaken Ih 
primarily a nutriteon study but rather res al st 
praduced, however, much interesting and Leaxathooks 
va stele lata al» thona habits \ by author 
» basis for this 
We constructed a standarduved test, “The rather than grow) 
Health Knowledge lest comiusting of except when the are 
om » Pe Hea common to a grou 
Am ie us a (heles Mawes mn consisted of 
periods of fifty 
Coprrig! 
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Nutrition INSTRUCTION AND Foop Hasrrs 


The control group was not given any in- 
struction in the areas of weakness but was 
permitted to choose physical education or 
any other school activity 

I wo weeks before the end of the instruc- 
tion period, the parents of the children 
participating in this study were asked to 
carefully the health practices per- 
homes by these children 
The two groups again answered Form A 
and Form B of “The Health Knowledge 
Test” during this two-week period. At this 


note 


formed in their 


tume the parents of these children were 
asked to answer a quesuionnaire similar to 
the one given at the start of the experiment 

number 
health 
knowledge 


of areas of knowledge of 


practices, Le, divisions of health 
related 


health practices, was selected for this study 


containing certain 
Nutrition was one of these areas 

The following results are presented as 
justification for including instruction in 
nutrition in the school system 

The experimental group of boys im 
proved 44.89 per cent in their knowledge 
of food practices, the control group of bovs 
6.17 per cent. The experimental group im 
proved 5.65 times as much as the control 
group 

The experimental group of boys im 
proved $2.04 per cent in their practice of 
food habits, the control group of boys 4.97 
The 
proved 6.42 times as much as the control 
group 

The experimental group of girls im 


per cent experimental group im 


proved 36.14 per cent in their knowledge of 


food practices, the control group of girls 


8.39 per cent. The experimental group im 
proved 4.30 times as much as the control 
group 

The expernmmental group of girls im 
proved 45.19 per cent in their practice ot 
food habits, the control group of girls 7.32 
per cent. The experimental group im 
proved 5.20 times as much as the control 


group 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The food habits of most people, says 
Dr. Stone, are too much at the mercy 
of their prejudices, their ignorance, 
misleading food advertising, and poor 
“pure food laws.” Can even a limited 
amount of nutrition instruction have a 
pronounced influence in improving the 
food habits of young people’ Yes, says 
Dr. Stone, on the basis of an exper 
ment in his school system involving 
18 fifty-minute periods of mstruc 
tion. Come to think of ut, do you need 
some nutrition instruction yourself? 
You might try taking the author's short 
test for CLEARING Howse readers which 
you'll encounter toward the end of this 
article. One of the CH editors tned it 

and flunked. Dr. Stone is director of 
health education in the Chelsea, Mass 
Public Schools 


This study produced evidence that school 
children were unacquainted with available 
Further, that 
instruction in knowledge of nutrition in 


information about nutrition 


creased that knowledge and improved the 
performance of nutritional practices 

There are few experimental studies test 
ing knowledge of nutrition among teachers 
From the point of view of intellectual 
curiosity and from the practical standpoint 
the following brief test is offered. This test 
a sinall section of a more comprehensive 
test,” consists of thirty multiple-choice state 
random from hundreds 


ments chosen at 


selected from reliable sources. Three parts 
of these statements are generally considered 
correct, one part incorrect. Select the incor 
rect part 

A scoring key is given at the end of the 
test. A score of O10 is poor, 11-20 fair, 21 
25, good, 26-30 superior. Give yoursell one 


point for each incorrect tem you idenufy 


Nutrition 
Mow 


* William Stone and Reba O. Painter 
Knowledge Test (Forms A and B Chelsea 
Chelsea School Department, Senior High 
Copyright pending 
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Nulrition 
i. These 


calon 


Test tor Teachers 


fol elements have significant 


vaiucs 


a. salt and pepper meat 


bread, d. butter 
sources of 


B, ) are: a 


butter 


ribotlavin 


milk, « 


vitamin 


beet / lima beans, d 


4. Enough Vitamin C for one adult for 


one «lay is supp ied by cup aft canned 
fresh 


ve getable 5 


tomato puice bh average serving of 


trust cup of « wked leafy 


d cashed potato 


A few 


extra pounds weight are 


int 


“ial lor: a en, ©. adoles 


youny 


age d 


cemt ulolescent girls, d. middle 
opie 

5. @. Vitamin C is 
iw called thiamin 


flavin \ 


called 
quantities 
vreen it dark 
Tite 


celery and inner 


ancl lett: 


comstipation, ¢ 


d. avoided because it is habit forming 


13. Milk contains large quantities of: a 


easily digested 


proteins, 5. termentable 


vars, ussue-building materials, d. eco 


nomical sources of proteins 


14 body needs: a. tartarix hippuric 


and oxalic acid 


citric acids malic acid, 
d. foods which will keep the tissues slightly 
base 

15. Cook 


amount ol 


vegetables: a. in small 


water slowly, for a short 


time, d. with a little soda in the cooking 


water 


16. These iS are 


vegetable high in 


lin 
prot in contents 
flour, 


dried 


whole wheat 


(20-40° a 


roasted beans, d 


mutts, ¢ 
beans 
iz. If 


stewed 


you ate a salad of 


ripe bananas, 


apricots, prunes, dates, raisins, figs, 
and currants, you would be getting: @. con 
sider ible 


carbohydrate, &. vitamin A, ¢ 


viiamun B.. d. considerable sugar 


vegetables are excellent tor 


are overweight helpful in 


source ol many vita 


low in minerals and vitamins 


wiss chard poultry 


owl muner ire essential 


Margarine: a. ranks as high as butter 


in popularity, hould be forts 


flavor 


pret wit 


smount of 
reserve desirable 
external murs af d a sup 


ie internal organs 


expecially the 
those 
» the 
1a with 


ontains 


ee 
+ 
‘ 
bo 
I hes leo 
of vitamin A 
proteins, do compounds of phosphorus 
normal people contains good-quality 0 lhe 
coonomical food cium, d. walu 
Rickets may be cured by: use of 
t sur por ite to wultra hie with i vitamin \ to the 
rays we of vitamin D pour! us less than butter, d 
\ chet comsistin large quantities has a diflerer an butter 
much vita anh thee tes tat has a fu 
4 
i mirits Art toxins in packin 
rwets the vita Accepeta mort to some 
to at ve healt! person stra the inculatory swste 
t¢ at ral n i ‘ heart a is less like! to cate 
mith bananas eves. bread Good breakfast cereal q 
A lanative athartac d b 3 ntaining “the scalp of the 
" 
mene sakes adlvi ied vided wheat germ. d. oatmeal if 
bv a mT er tot an an! to nature ¢ whole grain ; 
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24 Cocoa 


a. ws harder to digest than 


chocolate, is healthful for children, c. 


29. Body heat is produced by: a4, minerals 
and vitamins, 6. proteins, c. carbohydrates, 


contains less fat than chocolate, d. has high = d. fats 


fuel value 


25. Caffeine: a. quickens respiration, b 


does not reduce fatigue, c. raises blood pres 


sure, d. stimulates kidneys and excites func 
tions of the brain 

26. The following have approximately 
100 calories: a. one orange, b. one apple, c. 
cup ice cream, d plain cookies 

27. Fats: a. provide energy, 6. are needed 
for body padding, c. should 
ol 


help conserve body heat. 
28 


constitute 


about the daily calor 


intake, d. 


The following are usually classified as 


fruits: a. tomatoes, 6. cucumbers, ¢. pump 


kins and squashes, d. cabbages 


> 


30. The following activities use a large 
number of calories: a. walking, >. running, 


¢. swimming, d. teaching 


Scoring Key 


The “Perils” of Coeducation in Secondary Schools 


I he 


under 


that 


maypority public «hools are 
for bovs and 
ages 
this belief on the fact that educating them entirely 
together for It 


an great 


operating 


the belief it is “natural 


irls to be educated together at al! basing 


prepares them better later lie us 


interesting fact, however, that no other 


nation has ever prospered by educating its youth 


under such 


In the United States it 


lucators 


plan devel yped 


first all because « wished to give girls 


the same opportunities they were giving boys, and 


cation was the most economical way to do it 


¢ great majority of independent schools share 


lief that complete! separating the sexes is 


best way during the adolescent vears to get a 


mi natural mental and emotional de 


I hev 


nicnts 


re physical 


velopment have proved that a higher pet 


centage of st d rolastic 


off 


ow 


oa better grade of 


and 


rf 


wh at many of the sill¥ “showing 


behav avoided 


belief 


stages « adolexent are 


this maintain that both bovs 


girls are on the whole more apt to be happier 


at case and awkward, and hence mature 


we slowly and w s grief 


On the 


defend 


young people 


mec who ardently 


cin mati that many 


separated too much from the other sx become 


warped and scifi comscious and are unable to make 


the adjustment in later life to an understanding 


and appreciation of the opposite sex 


It 
must be a happy medium between the two points 
of When told 


5000 unmarried mothers under 


becomes more and more obvious that there 


view we are that there are at least 


j the of twenty 


age 


this country cach vear, and when we sce for 


ourselves in the average coeducational high school 


that there is @ premature development of sex emo 


thons which often leads to emotional disturbances 


and poor sxhool work, we cannot be satished that 


uur American system is building a strong group of 


citizens tor the future 


Coeducation during the clementary years works 


out very satisfactorily and helps boys and girls to 
How 


leads to premature 


gain a happy understanding of cach other 


ever, in adolescent years. if it 


emotional development and undermines good s hool 
work, t hampers normal development of wholesome 


re and more discontented 


attstucdes which su is not “natura fact ut 


seems to be developing m 


people 
Sir Richard 


Academy « 


Milton 


parallel 


Livingstone commended 


at 


He 
had 


its system coordinate of 


education said 


Ome niv to see the attitude and behavier 


Se American soldier toward women in England 


to be convinoed 


had 


\ 


that American coeducation 


Masy Feances 
The 


journal for private secondary sxhools 


failed Homer 


Bu 


and 


Baers in Indepen ent Snr 


1. @ 11. d 21. <a 
% b 19. b 24 b ‘say 
14. @ 24. a 
5. d d 25. b 
4 
6. d ib. a 26. d 5 
7.4 17. 4 27. | 
8. a i8. d 28. d 
he 
fe 
who 


HEALTH 


All-subject participation im a 
typical high-school health drive 


Coordination in Los Angeles 


By 


BLANCHE G BOBBITT I 


oon) has) been directed 
toward the secondary-school curricu 


lum because of its departmental organiza 


tion or compartmentalized instruction. A 
subject which os not vulnerable to this at 
tack w health, because it crosses all subject 
helds and is every teacher's responsibility 
to teach 

In the secondary schools of Los Angeles 
we hind health instruction included as a 
definite part of the course of study in sc 
ene, home nursing and first aid, agricul 
ture, physical education, social studies, 
homemaking, and mdustrial arts Health 
mstruction in the various subject fields may 
be taught in relation to nutrition and diet, 
soil adequacy, cause and prevention of dis 
ease, publi health, satety education, rest 
and recreation, healthful living, sex edu 
cation, and family lile education 

In addition to the health instruction pro 
gram on each secondary school there us, of 
course, the healthservices program of the 
physician, dentist, nurse, and specialists 
concerned with hearing, sight saving, speech 
correction, rehabilitation of the ally 
handiuapped, and aid tor the maladjusted 

As 4 comsequence of the faculty wide 


i bh alth instruction and the 


need to coordinate the varvous healer pro 


grams of the school, the position of health 
comcdinatot has been established in cach 
junior aml senior hig wheol This posi 


thon ts attaining its Geserved status particu 


vere the values and contributions of 
health coordination are evident throughout 
the school The teaching «xhedule of the 


health coordinator w= reduced byw one of 


more classes and the salary is increased 


whenever teaching load and budget permit 

The responsibilities of the health co 
ordinator have three major phases. The first 
is coordination of health services, that is 
cooperative work with the school nurse, 
school doctors, and other health specialists 
on examinauons and follow-up on pupils 
Much “to and from” activity between the 
health offie and the classrooms occurs as 
pupils are summoned from classes and 
others are referred by teachers to the health 
othee. Health information vital to the suc 
cess of pupils in their educational program 
and valuable in the better understanding 
of pupils by their teachers is supplied to the 
teachers concerned. Many faculty conte 
ences on pupil health are held, alwavs with 
the purpose of gaming greater insight into 
the problems of pupils so that their needs 
may be met more adequately 


The second phase in responsibiliues of 


FOITOR'S NOTE 
Rol {ft says th it health co 
dination can be accomplished—and 


that it ws a regular feature of the se 


ondary-shool programs in Los Angeles 
Cal. She explamns the organization that 
makes the plan elective, and shows 
how it worked in a tyincal high school 
during a drive in behalf of chest x-rays 
t hich many departments and groups 
contributed actuaties and projects. The 
juthor ws supervisor of science, mathe 
matics, and health coordination in the 


Dietscon of Secondary Education of the 
on fngcies City Schools 


4 
M 
a 


the health coordinator is coordination of 
the rehabilitation program of the physically 
This 
work entails conferences with representa. 


handicapped pupils in the school 


tives of the state rehabilitation office, school 


couns lors, and 


administrators, teachers, 
pupils concerned 

The third phase concerns coordination 
This 


phase gives us the reason why a certificated 


of the health instruction of the school 


person, a teaching member of the school 
faculty, is selected for the position of health 
coordinator. The help of two committees 
has been found invaluable in coordination 
of health faculty 
health committee and a student health com. 


mittee 


instruction, namely, a 


The faculty health committee, composed 
of faculty personnel, school nurse, school 
and the com 


munity in which the school is located, de 


doctors, representatives of 
termines certain school policies and pro 


cedures for health studies the 


health units of instruction which are a part 


programs, 


of courses of study in different subject 
fields, and counsels the student health com 
mittee 

The concerned 
with health programs, surveys, drives, and 


student-body activities 
publicity constitute the responsibility of a 
student health committee, which in some 
schools ts chairmanned by a health commis 
sioner who ws one of the student body 
ofhcers 

To show schoolwide health coordination 
in action, we might use the Los Angeles 


X-ray 


Early in 1950 the Los Angeles City Schools 


County survey as an illustration 
undertook their part in a survey aided by 
Public Health 


to chest xray all persons 15 


the United States Services 
years of age 
and older in the County of Los Angeles 
(some 3 million people) This age group, 
insofar as the schools are concerned, is con 
centrated in the secondary schools, junior 
colleges, and evening schools 


Suppose we focus our attention upon the 


HeattH Coorpination mw Los ANGELES 
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work of a typical senior high school in 
this survey. A conference of the faculty 
health committee, the school administra 
tors, and representatives of the student 
health committee was held in advance ol 
the time for taking the chest x-rays. Pur 
poses and sponsors of the survey, mechanics 
of the program, and the available literature 
and audio-visual aids were presented. The 
contributions of each subject field to the 
educational phase of the survey were dis 
cussed, Then the activitics of the student 
health committee were considered 

Outcomes of such planning conlerences 
were evident as follows 


Instruction 


Art—prepared posters 

Business education—did the pre-registra 
tion, that is, the typing and arranging of 
registration cards for the student body 

Drama—wrote a skit on tuberculosis and 
produced it at an assembly 

English biographies of great 
people, such as Browning and Keats, whose 
contributions were interrupted by thei 
early death from tuberculosis 


studied 


Foreign languages—listened to foreign 
language recordings on tuberculosis and 
public health. Spanish classes prepared an 
English version of a pamphlet in Spanish 
on tuberculosis; Latin classes translated the 
English version into Latin 

Homemaking—discussed the relation of 
adequate nutrition to good health; studied 
diets for tuberculous patients 

Industrial industrial haz 
ards and the relation between accident fre 
quency and poor health 

Journalism prepared 


arts —studied 


for the 
school and community newspapers 
Mathematis—plotted graphs and solved 


problems related to public-health statistics; 


articles 


took a test on tuberculosis, corrected papers, 
and calculated scores 

Music—considered the loss to the world 
in the early deaths due to tuberculosis of 
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such musicians as Chopin, Paganini, von 
Weber 

Phyncal education—spent at least one 
full instruction period discussing tubercu 
losis and healthiul living: arranged the 
line-up of pupils on the days the x-ray 
equipment was stationed at the hool 

Public speaking prepared speakers to 
wive short talks im classrooms throughout 
the school, Many of these talks were sched 
uled to follow the reading of the school 
bulletin 


Scrence-—in biological sciences, studied 


the etiology. diagnosis, treatment, and 
physiological effects of tuberculosis. hem 
lasses cline development ot Tay 
hin Physics classes discussed characteris 


Neon disc ussed tuberculosis 


ad other health problems in relation to 


famuly life education 
sl studies—used such pamphlets as 


The Longe Adventure as a basis for a 


from-sent letters of informa 
tion about the survey to parents 


Student hee mir tlre sponsored 


school assembly, contributed talks to com 
munity organizations, distributed literature 
to pupils to take home to parents, worked 
out a plan ol making every pupil respon 
sible for urging ten adults to have a chest 
xray when the xray equipment is in thei 
community, held slogan contests and poster 
contests, served as hosts and hostesses on the 
days the student body of the school was 
X raved 

Faculty members—contributed thei ume 
and gave talks to various community or 
ganizations, evaluated their instruction on 
the x-ray survey by giving class tests 

With the impact of such cooperation, ts 
it any wonder that an average of g5 per 
cent of our secondary sch «ol pupils an 
years of age and over have partie ipated en 
thusiastically in this huge x-ray survey? 

This is a brief puture of one phase ol 
health coordination the secondary 
schools of Los Angeles. We believe that the 
pportunities to coordinate other school ex 
periences are endless. Since our educational 


philosophy is concerned with meeting the 
needs of the “whole child,” we believe that 
health coordination is a mayor factor in pro 
ils with unifying experiences re 


lated to personality development 


viding pu 


Not for an Econ mic, Religious, or Political Creed 


iec sa ino more sober moments few of us 


x 
i» 
class lesson 
i School Actuntes 
fol ett x tel weet 
! sa g ber a8 a partner war against the 
we glis wher ate! Narsrien Rut let wes 
aly reas s get t ‘ toxta face r ra sue amt define it early We 
are niused t he ng for partisan re 
4 ‘ ‘ sd and of political creed. What 
‘a a? \ sve n * emeiaves the mds of men is our 
af 
ranee view pite ght reveal that s ‘ C Neve in California Journal of 


HISTORY: 


In new program history gives 
the background in many areas 


A Useful Tool Subject 


By 


PAUL R. PIERCE 


HREE YEARS AGO, a conference was held 
i the University of Chicago to develop 
a more adequate theory of curriculum. The 
results of this conference, published in 
monograph’ form, constitute one of the 
most comprehensive and clarifying state 
ments thus far published on principles 
underlying modern curriculum develop 
ment. 

In stressing the need for improving and 
extending curriculum theory, the mono 
graph indicates that school administrators 
and classroom teachers should not only be 
users of acct pted theory, but also producers 
of new theory. The present article proposes 
to accept these contentions by describing 
Wells High School 


over a period of fifteen years, concerning 


theory developed at 


the teaching and learning of history 
Stall members of Wells High School were 
aware, when the school opened in 19%5, 


that the content and methods of history 


instruction were matters ol serous concern 


They 


realized the misgivings that existed about 


in lav as well as educational circles 


the seeming meagerness of history work in 
high school, the fear of distortion or omis 


sion of historical facts, and the 


anxiety lest 
pupils succumb to subversive propaganda 
or be indoctrinated with biased personal 
views of teachers. Concern was centered, 
they observed, chiefly around ways in which 
the teaching of history might be neglected 


or misused 


Initial Study and Experimentation 


Planning a core curriculum for the high 
school gave principals and teachers a special 
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incentive to study conventional school offer 


ings in history and devise ways of improv 
ing the program at the high-school level in 
the light of such criticisms as appeared war 
ranted 
the 


The criticism of the meagerness of 


history offering in high schools ap 
peared amply justified, and as a step toward 
meeting this problem a four-year sequence 
in social studies was planned for the core 
curriculum. Next, study was made of teach 
ing and learning procedures in history with 
the view to meeting criticisms of the quality 
of history instruction. To give this study 
direction and substance, work was begun on 


the development of units of 


improved 
learning 

Effort to put into practice a basic princi 
ple of the Wells core curriculum proved a 
deciding factor in bringing about a changed 
concept of the function and place of history 
in the program 


that learning experiences are to be carried 


school This principle is 


out by pupils in their daily living rather 
than merely to be studied academically in 
the classroom. To apply the principle im 
pled a much closer relating of history to 
the everyday interests and activities of the 
pupils than had previously existed 

The areas of living around which the 
early core curriculum was initiated were 
instrumental in paving the way toward this 
relationship. The areas for the ninth grade 
The School, The Ihe 


Loal Community,” and “The Metropoli 


were Home, 


tan Community.” Units of learning having 


' Toward Improwed Curriculum Theory com 
piled and edited by Virgil BE. Herrick and Ralph 
W. Tyler. Supplementary Educational Monographs 
No. 71. University of Chicago Press, igqgo 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
Formal history 
Pierce, are too 


says Dr 
colorless affairs, 
military and 
cal events, and of interest mainly 
In addi 


sfory courses 


otten 
devoted too exclunvely ti 
polit 
to academiu 
fron to ats 
Welly High 
deve loped a program of using 


as a tool subject in the 


minded students 
regular 


School, Chicago, Iil 


history 


has 


daily l ne 
units of ther soctralstudies courses 
and also in other subject helds In the 

pur pose 
ful and serve thle” aspe ts of history 
oduced,. Mr. Pierce us 


superintionde nian charge of mmatruction 


Publi 


pr ryvam. the more olor 


are int assistant 


and guidance of the Ch cago 


Schools 


their basis in these areas invariably called 
for the use of history 


For example, the unit “Living Success 
Wells 


“whools beginnings 


fully in involved study of the 
the record of its athletic 
whrevements of its Various 


1 he 


teams, and the 


musecal, civi sem sal 


sources of the «xhool’s history, such as its 
newspaper and annual, were stressed and 
used In like manne the unit Making 


Home Life Wholesome and 


Enyovable re 


sulted in study of the tamuily as an institu 
tion. and the wnit “Working for the Good 
of our Community” necessitated a know! 
edge of the neighborhood's and de 


vel pment 


Work continued, in the meantime, on 
wavs to improve Wells conventional 


comirees im and to relate the er tw 
daily livin The mam dithculues were 
found to he wmnected with the exclusively 
content” concept While the value of hav 


ing a connected story of overview ol the 


development our country wher coun 


tries. and the world as a whole was recog 


nized it became evident that the “content 


oncept of history had resulted in a con 


densed. tormalied treatment of mulitary 


and predate sl events deemed significant bys 


Howse 


authors of textbooks and teachers. This 


treatment, it was found, necessitated the 
omission of many important civic, com 
mercial, cultural, industrial, and social 


events and trends of history. It decidedly 


lacked color and warmth, since ut was con 
fined to events far removed im space and 


time. It was of concern maimly to academi 


minded pupils The history of the content 


courses was thus found considerably less 


purposeful and serviceable to pupils than 


the history used in the social-studies units 


based on the pupils’ daily living 


History as a Tool im Other Fields 


As work on units of learning in fhelds 
other than social studies, such as language 


arts, science, and the pr «tical and fine arts 


ulvanced at Wells High School, the princi 
ple of using history as a tool of learning 


‘| read to these helds also This now ap 


pears to have been mevitable, because in 


the lifecentered curriculum the units deal 


with the carryingout of important expert 


ences and enterprises of everyday living 


and history must be used to carry out sus 


cessfully important projects in the world of 


living outside the school, In developing 


Wells 


staff members and pupils found themselves 


core units of living and learning 


studying more and more the procedures 
that had proved most successful in high 
grade life bevond school walls 


One of the first steps that an intelligent 


mdisvidual of takes at the beginning 
of an important project ts to hind out what 
held 
ind recorded 
about the proy ct. of I he 


knowledge thus acquired us used to make 


has been done previously em that 


what has already been learned 


similar projects 


the carrving-out of the project an intelli 


ent and successful process Such knowl 


of course, is history 


The use of history that Wells staff mem 


wrs early made in felds other than social 


be illustrated through an ex 
unit on 


ample from language arts. In the 
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History: 
“Reading Newspapers Intelligently,” an 
activity of a pupil group or an individual 
pupil was to obtain information on the be 
ginnings the ol 
the discovery of printing, form, and content 


of newspapers, influence 
of colonial newspapers, growth of metro 
politan press, and local newspaper history, 
this information being related to the dis 
criminating daily reading of newspapers 
In like manner, history came to be used as 
a tool in planning and carrying out such 
diverse units as “Enjoying Wholesome Mo. 
tion Pictures,” “Growing a Garden,” 
“Wearing Tasteful Clothes,” 
Effectively,” 


Supply, 


Using Trans 
portation 
Water 
Housing,” 


“Safeguarding Our 
“Improving Community 
and “Beautifying Our Home 
Environment.” 

With the extension of the core curricu 
lum to cover the four-year span of high 
school work, the study and use of history 
were correspondingly increased through the 
utilization of history as a tool of learning 
in planning and carrying out units for all 
the major areas of living on which the core 
program was based 


Implications for the History Program 


As education is made increasingly func 
tional, history is destined to be used more 
and more as a tool of learning in othe 
subject fields. This will decisively enlarge 
its place and influence in the program 

While content courses in history should 
be retained for patriotic purposes, work in 
history will be immeasurably increased in 
amount and improved in balance by its 
use as a tool in solving problems in the 
various areas of living, and consequently, of 
learning. The experiment at Wells High 
School shows that instead of being limited 
to courses dealing almost exclusively with 
military and political history 


the pupils 
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will become acquainted with, and use, the 
history of all significant areas of everyday 
living. Instead of getting history only from 
occasional elective courses, the pupil will 
be getting it regularly in all his general 
education 

In 


courses 
addition the 


amount of history in the school program 


to imecreasing greatly 
use of history as a tool results in a decided 
ol 
acquired by the pupils. History used as a 


improvement in the quality history 
tool in functional education, unlike that of 
content courses, is history definitely related 
to everyday living. It makes unnecessary the 
present fruitless attempts to achieve this 
relationship through a combination of con 
tent history and “current-events” courses 
It promises, by training children and youth 
to use history in solving their problems of 
living and learning, to induce them as 
adults to study what has previously taken 
place in the areas of problems which they 
attempt to solve. This will save much time 
commonly consumed in threshing over old 
straw and increase the effectiveness of their 
efforts 

Use of history as a tool should begin in 
the primary grades where such functional 
The “The 

“The Store,” “Transporta 
“Our particularly 
facilitate understanding and uses of history 


As 
thre 


units of learning as Home,” 


Post Office,” 


tion,” and Clothing” 


the principle is extended upward 


and secondary 


the 


the elementary 


levels, understanding of nature and 
sources of history as well as its full use can 
be developed by drawing on records of 
school and community activities. Through 
this realistic approach, the goal of history 


that is taught and learned at all school 


levels and that consistently interprets all 


mayor aspects of the American Way, may be 
at length achieved 


The privilege of the school is to nurture the young to enjoy the world aright and may 


be. as they grow to maturity to redeem it 


H. Wooo im The Fducational forun 
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ONTROLLING 
the Student Club Program 


By 
LLOYD MeCLEARY 


Ost LAY Leapers and professionals in conflict. Besides the uncoordinated condi 
M education see the in po tame ot per tion of most school activity programs the 
sonality development of young people ; direction of many student groups lies be 
central concern of modern ¢ atw yond the realm of school planning and 


tally all high « s have a portion of thus many g1 ups act asa disruptive influ 
the sxhool program aimed at developing ence upon the total school program 


desirable character and personal pers In the fall of the superintendent ot 


tives I hewe prog usually take the Portland Public Schools pres nted a 


! le up of 


of classroom projects, school servi jan to integrate all groups mac 


I 
} 


athe stud 


subject-matter centered « len neh school students into a single system 


government organizations clare by a fulltime person in each 


BResond the normal « hool shool. The plan extended the active influ 


groups, the life of the ! ence of the school bevond school hours and 


affected 3 y th hool property to include all organized 
ganized ‘ in which high « hool students parti 
cutsack ! dl A set of conditions was established 


num any group contaiming highs hool 


} 


students must meet in order to be charteréd 


shool and to operate legall 


[he superintendent's policy is to (4) give 


stucdlents the opportunity to participate 


groups democrat alls operated, 


inate secret societies and establish a 
d coordinated club program, and 


} 


the center of com 


itional by pro 


noon hour ifter school 


reathonal activi 


ipetent parents and 


aders of 


d eighteen 


cad student 


ws 


Various groups 
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« 
‘ } 
the program of the school Ln a Large 
ber of cities these groups are highly of SSCS 
“a 
bevond school property and out 2) elin 
sule of mS { these groups inihed 
properly sponsored and supe 4 make the 
‘ a 
. questionable aft rudesirable joc tives lo 
These can compete with school a nd evening social and re 
rush era ties The s ntendent establishes 
In general each seement of the rl ms tor chartering organ) / 
program designed to foster personality s Any groups which do not meet the 
i 
wparately stent stioms must disband or students part 
» 
bre t sues trons tng in such groups face expulsion from 
to mewly appent | «hool The important aspects of these rules 
when the activities of the are 


CONTROLLING 


1. A constitution and by-laws, a list of 
officers and members, names of three adult 
advisers approved by the principal, a de- 
scription of ceremony or ritual, and a draw. 
ing of the club insignia must be filed with 
the social adviser before a charter is 
granted 

2. No “hazing” or other pre-initiation ac- 
tivities are allowed 

g. Initiation 
proved 


4. Not more than a two-thirds afhirmative 


ceremonies must be ap 


vote is necessary for voting in club mem- 
bers 

5. No “rush” period is allowed 

6. All club members must be regularly 
enrolled high-school students from one stu 
dent body 

7. An adult adviser must be present for 
the entire session of all functions 


h school has the 


The social adviser in eac 
responsibility ol developing a positive ac 
tivity program within the scope of these 
rules. The social adviser works directly un 
der the principal in each school and de 
velops a program which conforms to the 
needs of his school. The social advisers meet 
periodically and minutes of their mectings 
are discussed by the high-school principals 
collectively 

In general the advisers have done the fol 
lowing things 

1. Chartered existing groups that could 
meet regulations 

2. Assisted groups to meet chartering re 
quirements 


«. Acted as an accessible friendly contact 


for students and clubs in promoting the 


social welfare of the school community 


{ Organized a club council to deal with 
club problems 


5. Fostered use of school facilities for 


social and recreational activities 


6. Surveved the student body to deter 


mine needs and interests of students and 


organized new groups on the basis of the 


survey 


rue Srupent PROGRAM 
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Surveyed community recreational fa 
cilities and made the information available 
to groups. 

8. Talked with PTA, Dad's Club, and 
community-service groups 

9. Met with Park Board, YMCA, YWCA, 
Campfire, American Red Cross and other 
groups in planning and discussion sessions. 

10. Aided clubs by planning, coordinat- 
ing, and scheduling of activities 

11. Obtained capable parents to act as 
club advisers. 

12. Planned all-city activities with stu 
dent representatives of each school 

13. Obtained space in the school paper 
and set up club bulletin boards for pub 
leity 

The club program includes service, social, 
and interest-centered activities. Some clubs 


restrict themselves to one area, but most 
clubs combine some activities in each area 
The schools provide one period per week 
for a club period and social rooms attrac 
tively furnished have been constructed in 
each school. Fund-raising projects are al 
lowed in the school for club purposes. Each 


group assumes the responsibility ot its own 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


“This report,” writes Mr. McCleary, 
“explams the city-wide club program 
of the Portland, Ore... Public Schools 
one of the first concerted eflorts of a 
large city school system to build a post. 
tive, wellcoordinated club 
which ws linked to modern educational 


program 


objectives of pe rsonality and character 
The includes 
student groups meeting beyond s hool 
property and school 


hours { recent decision 


de clopment program 


outside 
al 


allows the banning of secret societies 


regular 


court 


among the students and firmly estab 
lishes the club plan thus far devel- 
oped.” Mr 
worked with the program since its con 
ception ind ww now one of its full-time 
social directors 


McCleary ts a teacher who 


‘ 
an 
a 
if 
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funds but is required to submit a monthly 


report to the social adviser. The club coun 


cil meets regularly with the social adviser 


to discuss administrative procedures, lay out 


activity schedules, present club problems 


and plan coordinated club projects 


We believe that whatever the speaihe con 


ditions of a sxhool may be 


wane person 


should have the responsibility of planning 


snd supervising a coordinated activity pro 


gram. The person should not be a teacher 


roken he res nternational 

my if ¢ past years more than 

the have heen sold im 

var mews upon are one 

© most parts of 


he woe my m 2 person May 


te from a and pay 

at he I an true for ecluce 

veers aeo purchas fa forewn 
worth S: involved banking and other arges 


times mt of the 


re han nm rey ed exettions 


CRADLE ATE WORK Coratuate work m ectuca 
s the save Plarlan ¢ n 

Pducation B of Mich In the 


gices atm! a 


Oa, mia ers 


The House 


or a vice-principal who ws close to disci 
plinary problems, but a counselor or a spe 
cial person who has a deep understanding 
of the personality development problems of 
young people. Such a program does a great 
deal to make the school the center of com 
munity activity, eliminate many administra 
uve problems regarding the activities of stu 
dents, and add enormously to the influence 
of the school in the personaljty develop 
ment of young people 


versity of Michigan alone 5,000 students 


more than 
are ener ed in the graduate school 
Koch regretfully states that 


many of these teachers admit they 


where teachers 
ave predominant [Dr 
have little if any 
micrest im graduate study except for its financial 
rewards 

SPELCH COURSES 


\bout Ay ot Ohw citizens 


think that the state's high schools “should provide 


more speech exlucation according to a research 
wudy made by Ohio speech teachers reported by 
Franklin H. Knower in Ohio Schools. But only 46%, 
{ the state's senior high schools offer one of more 
speect Iw thirds f the city «xhools, and 
one third of the county shook have such courses 


some teachers who give speech instruction 


m these ehoolk niv em have had any course 


preparation ertifation for teaching speec! 
M widely used mame for the course is “Speech 
althoug? i Speaking and “Dramatics” are 


nners up 


WORK gh «hook teachers 


im 


kbooks’ Are so many different 


juired n ne itv seme cases 


m filling orders? Are 


spend an unreasonable amount 


work 


an manuals 


! Questions mcmning 


practwes im the Kansas 


a sor 


Practwes vary widely 


wily the 


wibeoks while in another se of 


he teachers use them In 


the mecdian Kansas City 


use one of 


ri hooks per course. In freshman English. * 


med in 


ring 


omore 
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Take Long Hair 


Mood music in the 
English classroom 


to the BARBER SHO 


By 
RALPH F. GAUVEY 


OUNDS UKE a hog callin’ contest,” a 
S sophomore boy observed upon hearing 
the recorded voice of a prominent soprano 

And I think she's gonna win,” he added 

I thought I was being clever in introduc- 
ing a unit on music appreciation in the Eng 
lish class My 
My cars 


jingles with which advertisers pollute the at 


reasoning had been sound 


still jangled from the horrible 


mosphere; disc jockeys’ revolving thump 
thump jazz records on a turntable made 
“Clare 


lost its magical lure as I heard 


mv head 
De Lune 


whirl at 78 rp.m.; even 


it used daily to introduce one of the more 
popular soap operas, a revolting example of 
man's inhumanity to man 

I had reasoned that the average student's 
rhythm had been so standardized that good 
music would 


come as a welcome relief. In 


stead, even so simple a piece as “Grand 


Suite” a truck load 
a truck load ol 


as one student so picturesquely put 


Canvon sounded like 
of milk cans smashing into 
pigs 
it 

fared no 


Doris Day,” 


as you have 
take 


said one genius, wher: upon the rest of the 


Lhe ino 


better. “Personally, I'll 


period was dev ted to he ated arguments 


concerning the popular “oomph” singers of 


the day—arguments intense and vociferous 


My mistake had been j oing from the 


ridiculous to the sublime. At this point 


illow me to go on record as stating that 


th ne wrong with pop iar music 


own a of more than popular 


records. The music is entertaining, and it 


is an excellent diversion work.-a 


day. It can be appreciated and enjoyed, but 


it has drawbacks. It is comparable to the 
mass-market short story. It stimulates im 
but 


inner contemplation 


agination, it fails to delve into one's 
it fails to communi 
cate a meaning of beauty because of its 
obvious limitations. To deprive a child of 
good music is to deprive him of one enjoy 
ment which adds luster to hie 

I attempted to leap a crevice tor which 
I should After 


my first sad attempt, I retreated to the rear 


have first built a bridge 


to analyze my position. I was positive that 


good music, if given half a chance, would 


win a few converts in the sophomore class 
Tentatively, I planned a new approach, 
which eventually paid dividends. Being a 


semi-frm believer in the pragmatic theory 


of education, I found it a bit difficult to 


find a rationalization whereby I could 


bring classical music into the classroom. I 
got around that by deciding to play the 


records during composition and reading 


periods in class. That way I could justify 


myself by saying I was merely striving to 


give the students a nice environment in 


which to work 


For the first experiment, I chose light 


classical works—a number of Strauss waltzes, 


Victor Herbert com positions and an? ox 


casional classic such as Dvorak’'s Fifth 


I kept the volume very low, and tried 


the experiment for two consecutive days 
On the third and fourth days I did not play 
The fourth day brought “Hey 
The fifth 


a chance to write a 


the records 
what happened to the wreckers?” 
dav the students had 
paragraph stating their reactions to the ex 


periment. They upheld the records unani 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mood munc began as an experiment 
in Mr. Gauvey's English classes—and is 
now an institution, with the programs 
for composition and reading periods 
prepared in advance by rotating stu 
dent commitices. Currently mood mu 
sic is threatening to invade the school's 
study halls. Of course there were some 
problems concerning classical versus 
‘hit tune” music, but he tells how 
those were troned outi Mr. Gauves 
offers to send some sample programs, 
and a record bibliography listing some 
clasnes that have been gwen popular 
treatment, to House readers 
who send a stamped, addressed enve 
lope im requesting them. He teaches at 
Gettysburg, Ohio High School 


mously. The following Monday we had a 
discussion concerning the merits of fairly 
good music, arranged and played exception 
ally well 

The general opinion was that “mood” 
musi was a ulea tacthully avoided 
a relerence to the music as classical or semi 
classicalthe students seem to regard the 
terms as subversive 

There followed a few weeks of occasional 
then one day I surprised the 
class by devoting an entire period to Jimmy 
Dorsey, Woamly Herman, Glen Miller, et 
The students had nothing to do but listen 
A few of the song titles were Mable 
Mable Our Love, In the Hush of the 
Night.” and “I'm Always Chasing Rain 
bows 

The composers of these melodies were, of 
course, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Rumsky-Kor 
sakov, and Chopin, in that order. The stu 
dents, needless to say, never suspected it 

bor two davs, I plaved long hair which 


had been given a neat trim by modern band 


leaders. In every case, the comustent rhythm 


and blaring or mellow brass were the same 


Many of the records were plaved twee 


then, on the third day, I played the same 
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songs as rendered by Fritz Kreisler, the 
Cleveland, San Francisco, and London 
Symphonies, and the Boston “Pops.” After 
playing each record, I asked if the tune 
sounded familiar. “Mable” was immedi 
ately recognized, as were most of the others 

And finally, after the preliminaries, we 
were ready to go into the main events. But 
this time the students themselves were in- 
terested in the cause and effect. Thev 
wanted to know why there was such a dif 
ference in two orchestras playing the same 
tune 

From there on, we had a good time kick 
ing around the general topic of music. We 
discussed all types of music from the folk 
song to Bach, and the decision reached was 
that the individual should determine the 
type of music which best suits his particular 
mood. I was quite amazed at the serious 
attitude with which the students viewed 
Mozart. The conclusion was that he was 
like olives—one had to learn to like him. 

Vocalists were approached in a different 
manner. First, a recording of “Some En- 
chanted Evening” was played as sung by 
Frank Sinatra. Ezio Pinza followed with his 
rendition, Lauritz Melchior was presented 
with his version of a few popular songs, as 
was Rise Stevens. The jump from light 
classic to classic was then made without a 
casualty 

As far as my experiment was concerned, 
familiarity bred love rather than contempt 
This is probably universal in the music 
world —witness the song pluggers who hover 
over tin-pan alley 

A genuine interest developed in the so 
called classics without the suspicion which 
had accompanied my earlier attempt to 
achieve the same end. We carried the unit 
for an entire week, and have since utilized 
one period every two weeks for the explora 
tron of a particular composition. I generally 
choose short selections in order to allow 
tume for discussion and replaying of certain 


assages 
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Concrete evidence of student interest was 
shown as one student after another began 
humming excerpts from the music. Some 
sections from “Carmen” became as familiar 
as the “Tennessee Waltz.” A number of stu 
dents volunteered information concerning 
radio programs such as the Telephone 
Hour and the NBC Symphony 

Of course, we continue to play records 
during the reading and composition 
periods, but the selections are made by 
rotating committees. They preview the 
music and draw up a program list for each 
period. By doing this they become familiar 
with music which probably would not other 
wise be available 

The mood music is not limited to classics; 
each program inevitably contains a few 
popular songs, but the arrangements are 


English Invades Other 


How to make English meaningful and useful to 
junior high students has been a problem to teach 
ers in Estes Park, Colo, Junior High School, as it 
has to English teachers all over the country. At 
tempts to correlate the study of English with other 
subjects have been made at Estes Park and have 
met with a large degree of success 

After a discussion of the situation among the 
faculty members, the teachers reached these con 
clussons 

i. Enelish was an isolated subject. It had too 
litthe carryover in other fields. It was not looked 


upon as a tool, but as an unavoidable subject 

2. English must be stressed more in other classes 
by demanding better speaking and writing. and by 
having English teachers check writing from other 
departments 


When seventh graders were collecting material 


about various states to make miniature floats for 
geography, their research in the library was partly 
aided and supervised by the English teacher. When 


they finished their other work, they wrote themes 
on the state which they had studied. This theme 
counted on both their geography and English classes 

The eighth gracers were xheduled for a research 
theme in general science, another opportunity to 
tie up with English. Both the science and the Eng 


lish teacher supervised and helped with the re 


invariably in good taste. “The Thing,” I 
am happy to say, has yet to be included. 

There are two items which I should like 
to accomplish to make the music pro 
gram an even more permanent part of the 
school. First, I would like to see music be 
come a part of the study hall, where those 
vile dungeons are still in existence, and sec- 
ond, I would like to see a good music li 
brary incorporated in our school, with ade- 
quate facilities for listening in solitude. 
The administration is currently being 
“pressured” by students and faculty, but 
whether these items will be incorporated 
remains to be seen. 

Whatever happens, I learned that it is 
not disastrous to take long hair to the 
barber shop—it may be given a “butch” 
treatment, but it will grow back. 


Subjects at Estes Park 


search, most of which was done in the school li 
brary. The English teacher checked outlines before 
the pupils started writing the themes. The themes 
were checked by the science teacher for scientific 
approach and content, and by the English teacher 
for sentence structure, paragraphing, following of 
outline, form of bibliography, and anything else 
which seemed to belong to the English field 

Ninth graders did papers or booklets on their 
chosen vocations, thus combining three fields, guid 
ance, civics, and English. Fach student had one or 
more conferences with the guidance counselor They 
settled upon vocations and the civics instructor gave 
them an outline. In this case, she wished them all 
to use the same outline. The English teacher helped 
with the research, with organization of material 
with the form of the bibliography, and checked 
booklets for anvthing which belonged to the English 
field. The civics teacher checked for civics material 
The students were aware of using English as a tool 
subject in another field 

Boys taking a course in shop wrote themes. The 
English teacher gave help with outlines and bibli 
ographies, and checked papers for an English grade 

The instructors like this type of planning and are 
thinking of new wavs to correlate their departments 
again this Tomas in Colorado School 
Journa! 


The Reactionary Heretic: 


I credit progressive education with nothing 
with evil on evil 


I debit 
By 
FLVI HEIKKINEN MILLER 


OWADAYS I THINK TENDERLY of the vears 
N when I discouraged, with not too 
much gentleness, two types of pupils from 
entering the teaching profession—the witless 
one who could not master subject matter 


‘ alle 


one who could ret 


ind the individual whom I brutalls 
the apid or “watery 
command the and 


half 


In mv naive 


attention respect of a 
idiot 

way I believed that the bril 
hant pupil who possessed the rather in 


tangible qualities which make for good 
classroom disci pling wi | ake himself 


But 


ience stricken and 


} 


aml has pupils happy times nave 


Now 


changes 

apologetic ‘ the }? mx ot 

gressivism” many school 

tems. I shudder to think of the fate of my 

former pupils on 1 to entet 


the field What unhap co sect, arn be 


** 


But I 
At a time when I find 


will enable them to live through it 
I will 


waning 


am mot so sure 


my energies because of age, my 


work has needlessilv more than doubled. I 


am now teaching in a senior high school the 
products of the new system, produc ts whose 


ignorance is appalling, who have never 


known failure or competition, who believe 


that thev, and not the teachers, should run 


the classrooms, who have been taught with 


excursions, scrapbooks, animals, clay, and 


wiewam building. Their vocabularies are so 


that when I revised my 


woefully inadequate 
2B 


politi il terms this semester 


American government dictionary of 
I was fore 

Yes 
McCarthyism and 7 


sdded. Most of the additions 


the number of new 


terms such as ttoism 


were however, 


simple terms which should have been 


don the eighth vel 


were 
tut the 
and the methods by which 


ive fallen into: isrepute 
nderstand me I in no wav 
of elementary. and 

s for sending me 
dren who cannot read, 
do I understand thei 
went through a very 


nodern teaching on 
1 Ie left me with 


contempt for changes and 


I be! 


and did come, in 


come 


i 
4 wildered lithe people they musi be! 
But not the dull ones! For among the — thev were taug 
: many diabolical evils of progressive educa Do not mi 
thon not me wit e vicious than the blame the n 
beautiful xcuses it has onjured up tor junior! th scl 
worse than medpocre teaching. What does it unruly, alliter 
matte tea “ws Tho ive the inte write or speci 
to be w ver fan hos subrece plight for I 
nee that he no longer teaches sul t mat the junior high les 
tet ntreol the | im hus new theories 
for that neo mger called poor am not as kind a crit us Mortimer 
st lixipline. It is mow « hemiustically termed Smith. who im his verv remarkable book 
the “hum of ax« t\ tnd Mad Te } redits progressive edu 
But t! mity for n elt uw tar greater than catvon with such desirable reforms as the , 
} 
my npassion | sand vo the te ch i mizing teaching Lihose 
ers ‘ energy of youth s would have Ga, 


traditional schools not contaminated by the 
new educational philosophy. I credit pro 
gressive education with nothing, but I debit 
the wretched system with evil upon evil. It 
has brought with it nothing but confusion 
during these critical times when discipline 
and knowledge should be the very bases of 
our society 

Why do I loathe it so? Because I have ob- 
served that certain undesirable changes al 
ways accompany it no matter which school 
system adopts it. The most irritating, al 
though not the most important, is the in 
crease in brass. Of course, the administra 
there 
more playthings to distribute, bulletins to 


tive staff must be enlarged. Aren't 
write, meetings to call, curriculums to cor 
relate? I find it amusing that these Mexican 
generals are no longer called assistant super 
intendents, or something equally plebeian, 
but are given such high-sounding titles as 
The 
guidance person has been given a title drip 
ping 
janitor is no longer called a 


directors, specialists, or coordinators 


with dignitv—counselor. Even the 


janitor but 
custodian or engineer 


Only the wearv dogface was overlooked 


when the titles were passed out. He ix still 


an ordinary c| } 


issroom teacher. But hw im 


portance has not decreased—bless his soul 


for note that when one of the dignitaries is 
absent, the school seems to survive the blow 
But let an indispensable dogface be al sent, 
and not only are the children upset, but so 
administrators, who 


must 
rround wildly for what is frequently non 


are the 


existent substitute ? 
But back to the specialists—the experts. I 


really do not titles 


begradge them then 


but when I begin to suspect that their 


salaries kee P mine trom imcreasing, or gvhen 


I find that they are included in figgring 
the pupil-teac her ratio, I begin to feet that 
they should justly their existence. They do 


keep themselves busy, however, smothrring 
teachers with mountains of bulletins. When 


one of my colleagues asks me if I have read 
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the latest propaganda bulletin, I roar, 
“Read the latest! I'm still three years be- 
hind in my bulletin reading!” But while 
one can unceremoniously throw bulletins 
into the circular file, attendance at teachers’ 
meetings—pardon me, workshops or teach 
ers’ conferences—is more or less compulsory. 
I dearly love a teacher's definition of a work 
shop, “exchange of ignorance.” But it is not 
enough to have teachers exchange it—ex 
perts, usually education professors, are also 
called in to add to it 

I cannot begin to count the number of 
workshops I have attended. I learned 
nothing except the amazing fact that a uni 
versity was willing to grant me graduate 
credit for that nothing. What crushed me 
mentally, and physically, was listening to 
such speakers as a gentle, saccharine little 
lady who told our group that the secret of 
core teaching was to get down to the level 
of the pupils and stay there. I certainly 
want to know the level of my pupils, but I, 
for one, do not want to sink that low nor 


would my pupils respect me if I did. I have 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Readers recall Mrs. Miller's 
CuEeAaRiInG House articles when she was 
Miss Heikkinen will remember that she 
She is bach 
weary dogtface, 


u ho 


with us 
or common 
teacher, to say that she is 
m pletely fed up u ith the evils that 
pros ressive education implanted in the 
She u tired of the hierarchy of 
“Mexican generals” that has multiplied 
She wu tired of “work 

counselor hounded 


was outspoken 
now, asa 


classroom 
schools 
over the teachers 


shop 


students 


ignorance,” 
rules, and edu 
talk ahout “the total (o7 
whole) child.” And she announces that 
she's crusade. We 
Miller's 
The 
author teaches 
Senior H gh 


no-fanlure 
cators who 
hegun a counter 
rather expect answers to Mrs 
attack. Do not push or shove 
ht. The 

Mich 


ine 
forms on the 


Oak 


m Royal 
hool 


, 
j 
* 
pt 
ae 


spent hundreds of dollars and thousands 
of hours trying to get above that level, and 
I intend to remain above it 

Apparently lowering oneself profession 


ally successful 


was not enough for 
The little 


tion that in order to improve the spirit of 


core 
teaching lady went on to men 
her group, she entertained its members in 
her home. Any time I want to play parlor 
games with adolescents whom I have taught 
all day long, I'll 
nearest psychiatrist 


Some 


run, not walk, to the 


of my kinder colleagues feel that 
one of the advantages of progressive educa 


tron is the increase in mui 


look 


with the jaundiced eve of at 


ince activities 


upon school guidance departments 


iditionalist 


It seers to me that the children who leave 


swhools where 


they are cuided to death are 


just as ndypusted on maladjusted as those 


who are yradu ited! from schools where there 


inno ce at all. Then, too, pupils who 


ire ectting less and less accustomed to solv 


ing their own problems have discovered 


people are 


cis ipline 


that guidance willing allies in 


their battles learning, 


and teachers 
1 also have my suspicions that counselors 
inflated with thes own importance, rush in 
Thes 
press their paternal, or maternal 
vive When 


ne that a pupil needs 


hiatrists fear to tread 


where even 
Cannot sup 
advice one of 
recon 
or that his behavior 


feel like 


ry and frustrated 


patte mrs 


I telling him 


first-aid in 


If you come across 


the only one 


Hell 


ine 
sakes, do nothing 


have unselors a 


lhe 


found 


many 


T he 
ging at my heart 
uk him 


transter 


next 


frankly 
back to 


The House 


you 
and 


the salt mines—or don't you think 
could face the nervous exhaustion 
lower pay?” 

Even more disturbing than workshops, 
bulletins, and the flurry of guidance activ 
ities is that progressive education places the 
traditional teacher in a rather embarrassing 
position. If he does not the 


accept new 


theories, he is immediately classified as an 
fogey 
practicing his beliefs, he is overcome with 


old or a die-hard. If he keeps on 
a feeling of guilt, guilt such as a crack 
teacher felt when he said, “Am I worried! 
\ supervisor walked in this morning and 
my room was quiet!” 

At times it forces a teacher into hypoc 
risy. A brilliant teacher had his pupils so 
well trained that when a supervisor walked 
big 
the pupils slipped 
quietly into groups, got out necessary play 
The smile be 
nigniy, but after he left, the pupils would 


in, he would mutter, “Big wheel, 


wheel.” Immediately 


things supervisor would 


resume their normal activities. That teach- 
er's difhculty was, however, that his pupils 
were so well conditioned that they auto 
matically began to “big wheel” even when 
a janitor walked in! 

As for myself—the new philosophy has 
forced me into a very queer position. Since 
so many have espoused (or at least have 
pretended to espouse) the new progressive 
ideas, I have moved to the Right Wing. I 
have 


ideas 


become a reactionary. And since my 


ate no longer acceptable, thes have 


become heresies. In other words, I have 


been pushed into the anomalous position 


of being a reactionary heretic 

What puzzles me is, that even though the 
evils of progressive education are known 
why has it made a remarkable headway in 
school systems? What is even more pugzling, 
how can nt cling to a school with un 
equalled tenacity once it gains a toehold? 
Probably 


new ideas is in proportion to the distance 


because the enthusiasm for the 


from the children. But the enthusiastic sup 


ol 
what an 
mn accident victim and \ 
round-fo God: 
better oft 
nuisance socially, in that they, 
tdo the teachers in 
titre me of the tig 
Why don't you ask for 
— 
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porters are in positions of power and/in- 
fluence. 

First are the education professors. In 
order to justify their courses, which in don- 
trast to the “meat” courses in other fields 
are sadly anemic, they must support | 
sensational, they must support chakge 
What do they care if their ideas do 
work in practice? They can always 
the disillusioned, “Ah! But you did 
understand what we meant by progr 


education.” They are in the enviable jad 
visory position of not having to cope 
the children themselves. Little do 
know that a modern child, given an i 
will take twenty miles, that what begin} as 
the hum of activity ends up almost inpvi- 
tably in a bedlam or roar of anarchy. } 
Other supporters are the administrajors 
who, feeling the insecurity of their phosi- 
tions, mouth the new theories so that they 
will differ from their predecessors. Soine, 
too, are working for advanced degrees, nd 
what could form a better laboratory ‘for 
their research than a school system itgelf? 
Why do the teachers themselves support 
it—or at least give lip service to it? The 
inexperienced teacher has been exposed to 
it for so long in college that he takes it! for 
granted. The inefficient teacher happily ac- 
cepts it, for, as I have mentioned before, 
he can rationalize his deficiencies, The ‘tra- 
ditional teacher accepts it—unwillingly per 
haps—because if he dares to speak agains it, 
he is accused of the cardinal sin in edaca- 
tion, that of being unprofessional or ¢un 
ethical. Speak not to me of ethics! To me 
it covers nothing but a multitude of! in- 
efhc be« ause it suppresses criticism 
Why do parents support it? Because the 
supporters of the new theories in educ ation 
are past masters of the art of propagadda. 


They warm the hearts of parents by using 
the virtue-word “child” over and over 
again. They are working for the “total 
child,” the “maturation of the child,” the 
“security of the child,” ad nauseam. 

But they have not convinced me. Their 
crusade to emancipate me from the fetters 
of traditionalism has provoked me into 
starting a counter crusade. I'll fight it 
everywhere. I'll fight it in the classroom 
by lecturing against it. I'll fight it there by 
strengthening my discipline. I'll become a 
benevolent despot, except in the realm of 
thought. In that field I'll allow freedom—in 
fact, I'll go into rhapsodies of praise when 
ever a child shows some original thinking 
Nowadays, however, I have found that very 
few children have difhculty in expressing 
themselves. They just don't know when to 
stop their “self-expression.” I am going to 
be like the Miss Hoopfenstagle (a caricature 
of myself) who strayed into my English 
finals—she did not like deathlike silence in 
her classroom, she loved it 

I'll fight progressive education by flunk 
ing those who fail to pass my minimum re 
quirements, and let no administrator or 
counselor cross my threshold to put pres 
sure on me or make me defend my failures 
On the “lintels of the door post” will be 
written, “Tl pass no one for sitting.” I'll 
fight it in the community by openly expres 
sing my opinions on the subject. I'll even 
take insufferable education courses so that I 
can needle the professors with satanic glee 

I'll not be a voice crying meckly in the 
wilderness. I'll be a roaring dissenter. I am 
going to leave my ineffectual state of angry 
quiescence. No longer will I be a parlor re 
actionary. I have just begun to fight. From 
now on, at the mere drop of a progressive 
idea, I'll bare my traditionalist fangs! 


To us, “curriculum” is a little hazy; tome people want to include within the meaning of 
that term such things as the extracurriculum some chores done at home, and tasks done 
for wages. The lack of precise vocabulary handicaps us teachers in many ways; for one 
thing, it makes an educational address two or three times as long as need be 
in Secondary School Bulletin (NJ State Dept of Education ) 
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Replies to Elizabeth Chase's “Oil and Water” 


Teaching and Guidance 
CAN BE MIXED 
/. Oil, Water, and Baloney 


uabout it 
Water 


equivocation, that tea hing 


and guidance will not mix, that one cannot 


umd do any guidance. She 


to be no doubt 


Elizabeth Chase, in “Oil and 


im the December CLRARING 


says, without 


be a teacher savs 


they are like oil and water and that one 


} 


must decide to be a teacher exclusively or a 


guidance director exclusively 
both 


q bite 


No one per 
son can be 


She says forcelully, that teaching 1s 


Whata 


athe guidance 


have been once!’ What 


prey rlent 
been 
tirving so cles} tely t hor 


fontal and and 


even 


CARLETON 


So, ALL PRINCIPALS TAKE NOTICE. Have 


your secretary cut the following suggestions 
on a stencil, mimeograph them, and put a 


copy in every teacher's mail box It will take 


only a minute of your time. You won't even 


have t > them. But do it now—tomor 


row may be too late! 


Novice ro Atu 
id Carciu 


FACHERS 


and act accor ling! 


1. When that boy who is enthralled with 


drawing, does exceptional work in that line 


und mediocre work in all others, asks you 


what vou think about his future xcupa 


don't vou dare mention to him that 


held ; ‘ 


in inting or 


tion 
there anv suc! mamercial art 
that 
u hools receive 


look dis 


im 


: 
: 
By R. 
é 
any of our teachers 
; the same tume! Ring out the welkin! Shout further training in his held. Just Hi 
the wm! The profession is in gravest couragingly at him and tell 
danget' t} t va Te is to te ach him English 2 
J Sur lee cdaneet is nent and his tent anal that 
« he mit ‘ slum mw so wid read, it vou have no interest im his dreams and 
wee s the bett ; ot wise Lest Te rt ind clon't ow ¥ irselt 
rules to be tollowed bw teachers The ui common sense Reme ber that vour 
in hire wo neo better b ws teachir vy. 
qualihed sc rules. but af t ¢. When the child with the bright. intelli 
tried to teac! te wes it to do und ed look comes to vou 
would b mit in ver site il Lexy throat cant buy 
cal and “ pract he work k want evervone in your 
\nvwa Th Ii is class to have hew aus his has 
' idlone we may w i] with aw his pol the family us at present thout 
group of peo; vhose work is spherical o7 t don't listen to what he savs. don't 
cighitis! dare suggest that little he could do for 
4o8 
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you at home and earn a little money 
Remember you might be making a grave 
mistake, for you are not a trained guidance 
expert 

Just get hard and tell him that you will 
have no excuses, that all students must 
reach the same goal at the same time, and 
that he must have the workbook if he 
wants to remain in your class. This pro 
cedure may be difhcult for you, but you 
must keep in mind that you are guilty of 
horizontal-verticalism if you take any other 
course 

3. When that sophomore girl with the 
grown-up figure and the innocent child 
mind comes hesitatingly to you and makes 
you promise not to te ll before she states her 
problem, and when she asks you what to do 
about the soldier who wants her to quit 
dating her highschool friends and “go 
steady” with him, show extreme disap 
proval and inform her flatly that you have 
Tell her that 


your job is geometry and you don't intend 
} 


no time for such nonsens¢ 


to be worried with kid affairs. This is the 
only way you can keep from having split 
ting headaches and mayhap schizophrenia 
Keep repeating to yoursell that you cant 
be a teacher and a counselor too 

;. When that bright girl in your class 
hangs around after school and finally un 
burdens her mind to you, telling you that 


she is ashamed to take her triends to het 


home because her parents do terrible things 
to the King’s English, don’t dare point out 
the fine qualities of her parents to her and 
show her how unimportant their speech is 
to her friends. That would be pure guid 
ance and you are a teacher. Tell her you 
have no interest in her home life and you 
don't care to hear about it. Be cold and dis 
tant for remember, to you, she is just one of 
a group which you must shove to a purely 
academic goal. 

5. When the junior boy who is suddenly 
finding himself wants to know about the 
offerings of certain colleges remember that 
vou must not tell him what you know olf 
your own or other colleges, you must not 
direct him to the college bulletins in the 
library, in fact, you must not act the least 
bit interested, Your job is to teach him the 
dates of the Puritan and Restoration Period 
and any time you consider him as an indi 
vidual you are trespassing on the sacred 
ground of the guidance expert.’ 

6. Henceforth every morning at 8:15, all 
teachers are to meet in room 207 and recite 
the following incantation for thirty minutes 
without pause 

O, keep me horvontal, Lord 
Keep me horiZontal! 


Don't let me stray in the vertical way 
But keep me horizontal 
‘A bit of a drudge who has sat through the 


same course with a different number dovens of 


tumes without ever appearing bored! 


2. Guidance Beyond the Counselor 


Ry PAUL W. HARNTY 


HEN I ste an article about guidance 
W. ch as Miss Chase's “Oil and Water” 
I become greatly disturbed about the asset 
tions made by well-meaning counselors who 
appear to have a biased understanding of 
this field of work 

If guidance and teaching don't or can't 


mix we are in a dreadful predicament, for 


teachers are going to be giving guidance 
during every day of the vear whether 
“counselors” like it or not. The English 
composition teacher who sympathetically 
leads a pupil to investigate the possibilities 
of an int rest. who Ope ns up new areas for 
exploration, and who assists the pupil in an 


appraisal of his interests in terms of his 
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abilities may be doing merely what any 
good! teacher would do, but it is guidance 
The science teacher in the seventh grade 
can play an important part in frustrating a 
budding sientist or in giving guidance and 
encouragement to a native drive 

What we need to do is help classroom 
teachers become conscious of their guidance 
opportunities and help them learn tech 
niques for doing better guidance, rather 
than ridicule them for a few failures. If 
guidance heeps right on being guidance, 
and teaching keeps right on being teaching” 
there is little hope for either. Telling teach 
ers to stick to their “carefully delineated 
held of knowledwee” assumes that classroom 
teaching deals only with memorization of 
factual information on a horizontal basis 
Why cannot a skillful mathematics teacher 
advise his pupils about taking more ad 
vanced courses, helping them to decide 
whether their interests and abilities suit 
therm for this eflort? 

Let us look at the situation realistically 
Of course, if we are going to “add” guid 
ance to the daily curriculum as though it 
were another subject like spelling or his 
tory, Miss Chase has a point But it is 
difheult to understand why she attempted 
to base her article on what the most ignor 
ant and inetlective school people might do 
It might be be Ipful to consider a few places 
where teaching and guidance are mixing 
successfully 

Interpretation test wores very 

her should know how to interpret the 
test results on file in the ofhce record 
I eachers should bnow the harm in drawing 
faulty conclusions from only one or two 
1Q sores. Thev should know that a voca 
tional interest test does not measure native 
ability and may be influenced by wishful 
thinking If reading tests are given, class 
room tea ers should know enough about 
them to spot the slow readers and to adapt 


their assignments to the needs as revealed 


by the tests 
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Writing anecdotal reporis. Counselors 
usually are interested in securing good, 
meaningful information for their case his 
tories or to include in their file folders. The 
teacher's understanding of what to submit 
is very important. As this develops, the 
teacher may become more conscious of the 
possibilities in this type of information and 
be encouraged to make use of other file 
material 

Homerooms. Although we become dis 
couraged over the failure of homeroom pro- 
grams to do many of the things expected 
of them, they are still one of the most com 
mon methods of keeping records, obtaining 
information, assisting pupils in choosing 
electives, making referrals to nurses and 
counselors, and similar activities. Thou 
sands of principals have increased the 
effectiveness of homeroom teachers by a 
simple in-service program, rather than a de- 
featist feeling that nothing can be done 

Core programs. Wherever school touches 
life, there is bound to be a common meeting 
between teaching and guidance. Core pro 
grams are a device to center more attention 
upon the problems of youth. If everyday 
teaching is to give sympathetic understand 
ing to these problems, is to find answers 
to the curious questions of adolescents, ts 
to help in defining goals, and is to make 
sense to the children attending school, it 
must be just as vertical as that of the 
counselor. No counselor, no matter how 
well equipped, can make a pupil like school 
if the teachers from day to day make him 
hate school 

Refervals. Many authorities on guidance 
stress the importance of helping classroom 
teachers learn their limitations in giving 
guidance and finding out when they need to 
ask for help. Here, it is not so much a 
matter of whether classroom teachers are to 
give guidance, but when to refer the pupil 
to the trained counselor. Teachers need to 
learn that the shy, timid, inoffensive pupil 
often needs guidance more than the extro 
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vert. They should be helped to recognize 
the symptoms of more serious difhculties. 
Incidental guidance. Let us wy to dis 
sipate the idea that guidance can be done 
only in a private room, with the pupil 
seated in a large, comfortable chair. Of 
course, there is value in pleasant surround- 
ings, but it often happens that the athletic 
coach, the shop teacher, the music in- 
structor, or extracurricular sponsor who 
works in an informal atmosphere has more 
real influence on the life of the child than 
any counselor with a doctor's degree. Any 
sympathetic teacher whose everyday work 
demonstrates his interest in the lives of his 
pupils can tell dozens of experiences where 
a casual question or statement has led to 
conversations which have made a real differ- 
ence to the pupil. Most teachers welcome 
suggestions on how they can improve their 
efforts along these lines 
how 
many tests are administered or how many 
those skilled in 
interpreting them, we know they are not 


Exploratory courses. No matter 


conferences are held by 


infallibie. Frequently, there are a number 
of possibilities which can be tried out in 
various school courses. The assistance and 
advice of the classroom teacher is invalu 
Then too, there are 
courses noted for their exploratory value 


able in all such cases 


Much occupational information should be 
given in junior-high-school courses in shop, 
art, homemaking, science, English, general 
business, typewriting, and even in Latin 
Articulation between schools. Sixth-grade 
teachers can do much to prepare pupils for 
the departmental life of the junior high 
school. Ninthgrade teachers can help 
pupils anticipate many problems of adjust 
ment in the senior high school. The reputa 
tion of teachers, especially of high-school 
teachers, has positive or negative value 
This is not always based on mere popu 
larity, for pupils are quick to learn of 
teachers who are genuinely interested in 


bovs and girls 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Elizabeth Chase's “Oil and Water: 
Teaching and Guidance Can't Be 
Mixed,” in the December 1950 Crrar- 
ING House, stirred up a hornet’s nest 
We had to set a limit on the space de 
voted to replies, and are publishing 
five that are representative of those re 
ceived. The authors, in the order of 
their articles, ave: R. E. Carleton, prin 
cipal of Pauls Valley, Okla., Junior 
Senior High School; Paul W. Harnly, 
director of secondary education in the 
Wichita, Kan., Public Schools; Eileen 
Iberg, counselor, and M. C. Bergwall, 
principal, of Washington Junior High 
School, Rock Island, lil; J]. E. William- 
son, dean of men, University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Tex.; and Reed Fulton, 
principal of West Seattle High School, 
Seattle, Wash 


Professional leadership by counselors. In 


the school system of the writer, we have 
come to depend upon the counselors to give 
leadership in developing greater abilify in 
many of the things previously mentioned 
Much of this in-service development is in 
formal, arising through a fine working 
relationship between teachers and counse 
lors. But, in addition to this, our counselors 
have been led to see their responsibility for 
gaining the cordial cooperation of teachers 


They realize that their work will be greatly 


handicapped if the teac hers are passive, and 


their effectiveness will be destroyed if they 
have the open hostility of teachers, Guid 
ance people, professionally trained, should 
have a better background for giving this 
leadership than the principal or superin 
tendent 

Moncey not available. Even if money were 
available to hire one, full-time profession 
ally educated counselor for each 150 pupils, 
I doubt whether it would be desirable. Here 
in Wichita, we now have one counselor in 
each junior high school, who works half 
time in the contributing elementary schools 
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That is spreading the counselor's 


pretty thin, but it os far better than is now 


} 


available in many schools. If guidance 1s to 


be done under such circumstances, it must 


I At h 


thro 


mix with teaching counselor must 


multiply hus efforts 


of dozens of fine, conscrentious 


wh the assistance 
and reason 
ably guidance minded teachers 

teaching 


“Onl 


It seems that a disservice is don 


by publi of an article 


aml Water 


ws one which seems evident in the guidance 


su h 


I he point of view expressed 


lepartme nts of a few universities and teach 


ers colleges Inexperienced graduates of 


such instit likely to be verv un 


happy working in the usual school situa 


tion. While they are unlearning some ol 


these ideas in the school of hard knocks, 
many children who might have been served 
missed 


will be Also, some subject-matter 


conscious teachers who read the article are 

encouraged to scoff at teachers who try to 

encourages a do-nothing attitude by class 


assist pupils with their real problems. It 


teachers who are uncertain of thei 


relationship to the guidance program 


It is encouraging that in contrast to the 


article mentioned here, there have been 


many which stress the role of the classroom 


teacher in guidance. The problems in this 


many, the need for constructive 


ip is great, and it will require clear 
thinking by the most competent educators 


if the desired progress is to be made 
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and complaints of parents, it is a rare 
parent who comments on the amount of 
information a teacher gives the child. Their 
comments, rather, run like this 

John’s math teacher gives him conh 
dence in himself. He is learning math now 
because for the first time he thinks he can.” 
“Flsie’s music teacher made her feel 
wanted.” “His art teacher made him feel 
important for the first time in all of his 
hool vears.” 

Or. on the other side: “He's too afraid of 
the teacher to learn anvthing.” “He's afraid 
to recite: he’s afraid of the teacher's sat 
castic remarks.” “Jim wants to understand, 
but he’s a little slow and he never can reach 
his teacher after school to get help.” 

Information dispensing the parents fully 
realize, does not require the talents of a 
skilled professional and is not the main 
function of a teacher, The old saw about 
“vou can lead a horse to water " should 
not apply to us as teachers. The “leading” 
is done by law: a teacher's value is in his 
ability not only to make him drink, but to 
drink eagerly and deeply and refreshingly 
How can he do that without knowing the 
child and working psychologically as well 
as (or betore he can work on subject 
mastery? 

There usually is not a problem of subject 
growth with a teacher who accepts each 
child for what he is (not how much informa 
tion he has collected), where he as (u hy 
must or how could a whole group start to 
gether, cover the same grounds, and end 
along the same lines and a cepts his con 
tributions to his group, be they large or 
small, as they view the plains and scale 
the heights together 

And if a teacher finds that he’s neglecting 
part of his “delimited field of knowledge 
» his pupils must advance, be 
cause he's spending time on guidance ot 
psychological repairs we wo tld say he necd 


not have one moment of regret For every 


one like him, there are plenty of other 


teachers who will reverse the set of values 
The pupil who's lucky enough to get such 
a teacher will catch up on his information, 
and be far better able to use it. 

Then what is the function of our counse 
lors? Simply to assist the teac hers to assist 
the students in making adjustments, and 
every effort of the counselor must be bent 
to that task 

It is tragically true that very often such 
an elaborate system of guidance and 
counseling is established that the teacher 
feels it is unnecessary for him to “guide,” 
or that he is inadequate to do it Because of 
this, better guidance and counseling are 
very often found in schools where there are 
no peopl with the utles of “couns lors” 
or “deans.” 

The counselor should have extensive 
spec ialized knowledge in such fields as test 
ing, mental health, interpretation of 
cumulative records, etc., individual counsel 
ing, occupations and college requirements 
He should be able to give the teacher who 
is interested in developing the child such 
condensed information as he may need to 
better help and understand the child. The 
counselor should have the time and some 
ability to give extra help and strength to 
those children who have reached a place 
in their lives where extra help and strength 
are needed. He should by all means have 
taught in several fields and, ideally, worked 
at many occupations so that his perspective 
will be broad and his understanding and 
sympathy great 

The Scevila of direction and the Charybdis 
of advice should not be much more of a 
danger to the counselor than to the teach 
ers. since both their courses are charted far 
from these “monsters.” Advice and force 


usually ours) for a short period of tame 


are like aspirin—they relieve the pain 


but do nothing to remove the cause of the 
pain Good counseling by teachers or 
counselors—is the ability to enable a stu 


dent to arrive at his own conclusions, to 
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find his own directions. Until he can do 
that, he needs counseling by all of the staff 
who work with him in any capacity 

Considering and counseling a pupil only 
in relation to himself is not possuble—or if 
it were possible, it would not be necessary 
Nothing is more important to any of us 
than social relationships, and it’s the kid 
who can't make adjustments to other indi 
viduals—be it parents teachers, or other 
students—who finds himsell in the couns 
lor'’s olfwe. It's the place where he is in te 
lation to the world (not the world, for a 
moment, well lost) chat counts, both to fim 
and to the world 


Our job as teachers and counselors is to 


RACTICALLY ALL PERSONS in the teaching 
txlay have come to realize 
that merely holding forth on subject matter 
before 4 group ot human beings doc 5 not 
constitute teaching Teaching today con 
notes that someone im learning through the 
process being enga ed in by a leader and 
participants. Gone sthe ulea of the protes 


ow lecturing tearnedly without consulera 
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have and to give a proper perspective of 
and to each individual student in relation 
to society and individual members of 
society. A big job? Of course-——no one has 
ever led us to believe that it isn't. A hope 
less task? Some think so. The rest of us 
keep plugging at it 

Therefore, in summary, we would say the 
educational novice should decide early that 
he cannot teach successfully as we define 
teaching unless he be a counselor as well 
Guidance and teaching are not like oil set 
tung heavily on top of water, but rather are 
like homowenized milk, where the cream 
guidance) pervades throughout the milk 


subject tear hing) 


Teachers educated under the leadership 
of guidance conscious professors in modern 
colleges of education are able to integrate 
their curriculums into life activities of their 
students. Subject matter, under this expert 
presentation, becomes a “live” object; it 
has: purpose and readily understood use 
fulness 

It is true that under this more humanistic 
influence some of our earlier dav “essen 
tials’ of an educated mind have been 
weighed and found wanting, and as edu 
cators continue to measure their offerings 
by the scale of real human values to the 
irners, more of them will fall bw the way 
le 
is Progress is being made 
Teaching is becoming more and more at 
tractive to thre pupils 

Not only must teaching and guidance be 

red thes must become compoun led 
thus eliminating the possibility of detecting 
inv boundaries differentiating the two cle 


ments 


The arithmetic teacher who knows the 
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social background of young Henry will be 
far more capable of imparting an under. 
standing of compound interest to Henry's 
comprehension of today's economic society 
than another teacher who merely displays 
the 


theory in ever so Concise expressions 


before the open eyes of an unknown Henry. 


Individualized illustrations and personal 


ized incidents bring the abstract idea into a 
living reality. Henry, understood as an indi- 
vidual boy, is stimulated to live as an indi- 
vidual member of his school community, 
and the the 
into the social community 
not difhcult to make 


transition from school com 


munity is now 


Therefore, the young person ambitious to 
become an educator today must look be. 
vond the narrow confines of the subject- 
matter fields, and know that the profession 
to which he aspires carries with it the re 
sponsibility of civilization itself, No longer 
shall subject matter be isolated and taught 
devoid of its social sienificance and conse 
quences. True teaching shall be the es 
sential water compound of the hydrogen of 
subject matter and the oxygen of human 
understanding, producing learners com- 
pletely capable of directing their individual 
and collective lives toward a better world of 


mutual understanding and cooperation, 


5. More Like Cream and Coffee 


By REED FULTON 


ws Chase has probably done more 
M damage to the cause of education 
than any one person is entitled to do, assert. 
ing that guidance and teaching will not 
mix. Too many teachers are at present 
ostriches on the sands of subject matter 
Encouragement of such escape is unfortu- 
nate 
False assumption in the title itself begins 
and carries on the damage. The author 
blandly states that teaching and guidance 
are identical in characteristics with oil and 
water. Having thus damned by name 
calling, the author proceeds with a most be 
wildering type of exposition 
Look. Suppose we say with equal posi 
tiveness: Fortunately guidance and teaching 
are like cream and coffee, the combination 
enhancing each. Now if we pursue this line 
of reasoning we focus the process of educa- 
tion upon the consumer of education—the 
pupil—the future citizen—as a functioning 
unit. We do not separate subject matter 


from its ultimate use any more than we 


separate food from health 


Guidance is primarily a viewpoint—a 
viewpoint which suggests the character of 
the entire school experience—but without 
it we may imagine four or five artisans 
busily pounding as many different sub 
stances, lard, granite, leaf mould, rubber, 
and froth, into space reserved for the corner- 
stone. Maybe that’s a far-fetched compari 
son. Maybe it's only an educational “pass 
word.” Maybe it's trite. But for my money it 
creates a more acceptable “illusion” than 
this oily and watery concept 

No, there's nothing but a headache to be 
gained from such thinking as: “I was hired 


to teach science. It's none of my business 


" “The conduct 
of the pupil is not the concern of the class 
room teacher.” “What do they hire nurses 


for? Health isn't any of my business as a 


how poorly a pupil speaks 


teacher.” “All this trying to prepare for a 
job is just an interruption to my class 
work.” 

We shall continue to need and use some 
specialists but, the 
specialists will acknowledge the need for a 


pray Heaven, even 
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strong common underpinning to meet the wala, or—by the wav, in the light of modern 


needs of the youth of today. Guidance ts the chemistry, oul and water wits mix, if vou 
mouthpiece and the facilitator of that view have enough stir to produce a colloid 
pont. Guidance and teaching are as blend Ah, an idea! A new “password”! Let's 


ible as pie and we cream, of whiskey and 


homogenize the educational experience 
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By TED GORDON 
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GAELIC COLLEGE: 


It teaches ancient arts in Cape Breton 


By WILLARD ABRAHAM 


UCKED AWAY in the valleys on Cape 
Breton Island, just off the northeast 
coast of this continent, is the only Gaelx 
North Nearby 
cloud-piercing cliffs on which ocean waters 


College in America are 


beat, a wealth of swordfish and tuna for 
which fishermen come from Newfoundland, 
and towns with musicalsounding names 


like 
Chetic amp 


Inverness, Ingonish, Margaree, and 


The College, which is near the town of 


Baddeck, 


for generations by people who came from 


is in a rich meadowland planted 


Scotland and retain much of their Scottish 
talk and culture. They refer to this area as 

The Cradle of Celtic North 
America,” and their names more often thar 
McLeod, MacKenzie, MacDonald, 
and Campbell 


Culture in 
not ate 


The Gach College is attempting to pro 
mote and preserve a culture which is con 
centrated so strongly in few other parts of 
this hemisphere; 40,000 speak Gaelic today 
in Cape Breton. The College attempts to do 
so through a curriculum consisting of the 


Gaclic language, Gaclic singing, highland 
dancing piping, highland folk art, handi 
crafts, and tartan weaving—and through of 
fering its services for no regular tuition fee 

Although there is no announced age limit 
for students, they constituted the youngest 


had 


barely in 


‘college” student body this observer 


ever seen: most were below or 


their teens. Their enjovment of this school 
ing was demonstrated in many ways, for ex 
ampie by the full mornings devoted to high 
reluctantly concluded even 


land dancing, 


for lunch 
The day we saw them there were go or 40 


of the 64 students registered, dressed in 


colorful Scottish tartans—outhts which cost 
$50 to $200 each—dancing to perfect thei 
techniques prior to the annual competition 
terminating the summer school (called the 
Gaelic Mod). The little girls, in luxurious, 
brightly colored wools of their family herit 
age, feet hecl-and-tocing with speed and 
precision, didn't want their dress rehearsal 
to end, and demanded that the pipers con 
tinue to play despite exhaustion, Only one 
boy student was seen. He likes bag-piping 
most of all, and returns every summer for 
more of it 

The teachers for this four weeks’ summet 
school come out of Scottish sentiment from 
Nova Scotian towns and villages, some from 
200 miles away; they receive no salary, only 
their expenses and board. 

While there had been some difference of 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


If you want to learn the Gaelic lan 
guage, tartan weaving, bagpipe play 
ing, or highland dancing as it was done 
hetove those lowlanders corrupted if 
200 years ago, then you must go to the 
institution in North America 
dedicated to these old traditional arts 

Gaelic College, The Cradle of Gaclu 
in North Amerneca.” This “very 
unusual ‘college’ as Dr {hraham 
calls it, 1s located on Cape Breton Is 
land, and that's up im Nova Scotia 
It must be a “very unusual” college that 
flourtshes without tution fees, for 
which that all North 
{merican colleges are presently clamor 
ing. How this wu done we dinna ken, 
laddie. Dr. Abraham is assoctate pro 
of education at Roosevelt Col 
lege, hicag », 
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opinion about the steps to be used in high 
land dancing, those steps now appear to 

To the Gaelic Col 
means getting back 


have been standardized 
lege 
to the original or traditional! steps as danced 


“standardization 


in the Highlands of Scotland 200 years ago 


Executive Director MacKenzie has this to 
sav on the subject 
back 


dominate 


the Lowlander seemed 
Highland 


dancing, and he allowed the ballet influence to guide 


Por a generation 


to control of imiruction in 


him. As a result Highland dancing lost its authentic 


vivie and action. Thu authentic tome we eek to re 


evtablish, and the standard adopted is the oldest to 
namely. the “Mackenric 


be found 


\t the annual Gaelic Mod the students 
have a chance to compete against one an 


other and against all comers. Included 


among the types of competition are the fol 
lowing: Highland fling and sword dance 
(both war dances), Gaelic choral singing and 
solos, bagpipe competition, sailor's horn 
pipe, reel of Tulloch, and Irish Jig. Each 
day thousands of people come to the Mod 
to see the dances, hear the music, and at 
tend reunions, the 1950 reunion was of the 
huge Clan MacLean, with Sur Charles Mac 
Lean coming from Scotland tor the occa 
sion. An attendance of 2,000 a day, despite 
the population sparsity, is not a rare hgure 

One of the most colorful of the dances is 
the “Seann the 


Triubhas,’ torn trousers 


dance, which starts slowly and ends in a 


swift fing. At one time in their history, when 
the Scots fought on what was considered to 


be the wrong side, they were punished by 


bemg forbidden to wear their kilts. Instead 


they were to wear trousers tightly attached 


under thew shoes so that they could not 


bend their knees. That type of punishment 
was intended to keep them from doing thei 
traditional dances. A few of the men finally 
more of that humiliation 


would take no 


One evening they began to dance slowly 


All the teachers who worry about any 
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ferogwatory 
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and gradually built themselves up emotion- 
ally into a whirling, mad, uncontrollable 
kind of dance, their tight trousers tearing at 
Now the dance 
done with kilts! 

Ihe man who is responsible for the grow- 


the knees as they continued 


is one of their favorites 


ing success and fame of the Gaelic College 
is the Rev. A. W. R. MacKenzie, a small, 
bustling man who is an old-world Scot. Rev. 
MacKenzie is a Presbyterian minister whose 
dream is bound up with his College. He 
promotes it all year round for the short sum 
mer session, while weaving, a local industry 
which his wife joins him in managing, is the 
main financial support. Additional aid was 
given to them by the Nova Scotia provincial 
government, which provided money for the 
construction of their building; the premier 
of Nova Scotia is an avid supporter of what 
the college is trying to do 

Rev 


his nephew, Donald ¢ aldwell, a law student 


Mackenzie's capable staff includes 


temporarily helping him, and assistants Jean 
Grant and Murial Mackillep. Peggy Logan 
and Florence McMillan, from Amherst and 
Antugonish (Nova Scotia) respectively, are 


A. D. MacDonald 
and 


the dancing teachers. Rev 


directs Gaelic language literature 
Dougald MacFarlane teaches Gaelic speech 
Archie MacInnis of 


the Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders 


and singing, and Capt 
(the original “Ladies from Hell’) directs the 
Highland folk art 

\ place where musik, in both song and 
speech, is the main study, a school unique 
in the beauty of its location and in lovalty 
to its Scottish culture, an institution where 
no one pays or gets paid—that is the Gaclic 
College of Mt 


When vou visit eastern Canada, don't skip 


Ann's Cape Breton Island 
this rare treat. You'll be very welcome, for 
they greet you with “Ciad mile failte’’—one 


hundred thousand welcomes 


things printed about them should be 
wouldn't beliewe it: thought it was 
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By 
GEORGE VOIGTLANDER 


FTER THE greeting I received from my 
A supervising teacher on my second as 
signment as a student-teacher, I knew how 
the fighter felt when he extended his hand 
to his opponent in a gesture of friendli- 
ness, only to be met with a volley of 
punches, 

Her greeting words to me, “I was re 
luctant to take you as a student-teacher 
this quarter,” gave me that uncomfortable 
feeling of not being wanted during my as- 
signment to her class. It brought about that 
same kind of feeling a man with a family 
has as he desperately scans the daily want 
ads for an apartment only to read ads that 
state, “Three-room apartment, furnished; 
no pets or children.” Or the signs that ap 
peared in some southern cities during the 
war, “Sailors and dogs not allowed.” 

The teacher's reluctance was more point 
edly emphasized when she gave me the 
task of taking the roll for almost three 
fourths of the time that I was assigned to 
her room. This minor detail was undoubt- 
edly cluttering up her other more impor- 
tant activities, and therefore it was dele. 
gated to me. A few times she trusted me 
to patrol the room in order to check stu 
dents’ work and to make minor assignments 
before the group. The fact that this period 
of teaching was my second quarter as a 
student teacher and was also the period in 
which I was to assume complete charge of 
the classroom made the situation more seri 
ous than ever. I had already spent a quarter 
observing classroom techniques and pro 
cedures, and this proved to be of more 
value as far as actual teaching experience 
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was concerned than my second attempt at 
student teaching 

This may seem like an unusual case, but 
many other students have been subjected 
to even more drastic expernences. Some 
have arrived at the schools in which they 
were to receive their training and have had 
classes turned over to them immediately, 
only to have the regular teachers disappear, 
never to be seen again tor the remainder 
of the quarter, Others have been told to 
“go hide some place” when the regular 
teacher felt that he was in the midst of 
something important and refused to be dis 
turbed. This game of hide-and-seek some- 
times continues for the entire quarter 

Who is to blame for these unfortunate 
situations? Is it the regular teacher's fault 
or is it the fault of the school accepting 
student teachers? Or is it the shortcoming 
of the teacher-training institution? Un 
doubtedly the fault can be shared 

First, it seems natural that a teacher 
training institution should accept only 
those schools that are willing to cooperate 
with the student-teacher. Reluctance and 
disagreements have no place in this bar 
gain; it should be a friendly venture, one 
of understanding between the teacher-train 
ing institution and the school in which the 
student-teacher is to receive his training 
One's first experience with full responsi 
bility in teaching should be a happy, co 
operative venture; this seems an impos 
sibility if the regular teacher is “reluctant 
to take you.” 

The practice of rating student teachers 
has been common in the schools where I 
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The CLPARING 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


te whe work, 


ph wes ot he sti 


House 


the unjust remarks made on these rating 
sheets, and it has been discovered that re 
marks of this nature are recorded over and 


over again by the same teacher in the same 


school! Certainly every student-teacher sub 
jected to such a person could not have been 
inferior! Many times a teacher of this type 
is a maladjusted individual who should dis 
conunue teaching and seek employment 
elsewhere. If he had been rated over a 
period of time, this condition might have 
been discovered and the necessary steps 
taken 

Some teachers conceal, either deliberately 
or accidentally, anv information concerning 
students from the student-teacher I hey 
seem to regard this information as sacred 
and never exhibit records or any other 
knowledge concerning individuals in the 
class. I have found myself reprimanding a 
child for not completng an assignment on 
the blackboard only to discover a short time 


later (through one of his classmates) that 


the child had defective sight and couldn't 
see the blackboard from the seat I had as 


Other student-teachers re 


mad they had 
into ition about che pupils The result ts 
that many pupils suffer the esmnbarrassment 


have ind will con 


irked in pression on their 


own experience asa 
in school, I find it diffcule to lorget 
tt her whe led clothes I was 

earing. Although I enjoved the subject 
she was teac! I completely isolated my 


rom be the subject and her. I was 


urt lee} v¥ bw leer re irks, made in front 
ft class, and I suffered greatly the re 
Had 


s teacher known my economn 


vuld 


have hap 


student-teachers 
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oe Pity the student teacher who tw un 
ey lucky enough to have to serve his ap a 
prenticeship in the sorts of schools and 
; with the kinds of teachers about which 
Wr gt nade? tes. Hle says that 
this art cd upon his own ex 
perniences ind ther student 
feachers he is An aon hat hie 
teacher-training institutions 
ght we l he more elul 
j teachers unth whom beginners have to 
pain ther expenence The author 
i teache Indian 
aa Sch Brigham City, Utah 
? 
+: trained. Long, detailed forms covering nu 
af 
appearance, personality, initiative, coopera 
ae tion. ets have been filled out bw the regu 
lar teacher. [hese have often prove | bene 
heal, but of course in many cases they have 
2 been detrimental Many unnecessary re 
5 marks have been recorded 
My complaint is not especially about this signed him. port 
" form, but the fact that the student. teacher similar cases in which they have unjustly 
has ne tur to strike back The stu criti ed children tor acts that would have 
ident teacher sh kd has Opportunity 
“4 to rate the school and ¢t teacher under 
which hee has rece. ties training He 
ought to have an opportunity to state of reprimands » 
| nierested or h fu n il ¢ in the future 
dloubtedly thu rating would be colored | 
thre the incl wiual hing the 
4 nature ‘ tel 
; chool on ne teacher, both the « hool and 
the teacher would thereby acquire an un ‘ ee 
en ta it» ikl seem natural 
hot the « then be investigated 
t hve ‘ s prove ! sc hex 
be Granned the list of teachet. 
training ols circumstances this never 
Moar se ve teachers have found ut pened 
ditheult to secure employment because of My pont here is that 
Aq 
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are making such mistakes daily—hurting 
children, turning them away from learning 
that 
would have been avoided had they sufhcient 


through emotional upsets—errors 
knowledge of the child's background 


Lack of respect by the class itself is 
another obstacle that student-teachers have 
to overcome, It is due partly to the regular 
teacher, who many times fails to inform the 
that 


frivolous 


class of the authority the student. 
The 
which the student-teacher is often received 
by 


mitted 


teacher carries manner in 


the regular teacher is quickly trans 


like 


Cases have 


to the class, which acts in a 


manner toward the newcome! 


been reported of regular teachers who 
failed to introduce their practice-teachers 
they have been known to let 
student-teacher walk “take 

There should be sort of inuro 


duction and explanation of the job of the 


to the class 


the in and 


ovel souk 


student-teacher and of the work he is try 
ing to do 


Supervising teas hers have been so rude as 


to criticize the methods of the practicing 
teacher right before the class, thus causing 
a lack of respect for the student-teacher’s 
methods and procedures Unfortunately 
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there are many egotistical persons in the 
teaching profession who believe that the 
methods employed by them are the only 
teaching methods, even though they date 
back to 1890. 
Remarks 
teaching methods should be confined to 


and comments concerning 


periods in which the teachers meet privately 
to discuss methods and procedures and 
other items of importance Ethics are still 
a part of the t aching profession, and they 
should be practiced in teacher training 
These are some ol the situations that stu 
dent-teachers have faced; some have sur 
vived them and have gone on to be excel 
lent teachers. Others have literally “thrown 
in the sponge” and have sought employ 
ment in other fields. With the critical short 
age of teachers today there should be some 
plan to recruit more teachers rather than 
those who have already 


to discourage 


chosen teaching as ther profession 


all 


country should review their programs and 


leacher-training imstitulions over the 
adjust them accordingly in order to pro 
duce an atmosphere that ws conducive to 
the optimum development of a prospective 


teacher 


Let the Coach Teach Anything Except Physical Ed. 


The tremendous increase of public interest in 
xhool athletics the emphasis upon winning 

amt oships and increasing gate receipts, of col 
lege and professional pros ng of athletics the de 
mand f areer and larger spectator facilities have 
sll contributed to the creation of a situation im 
which the coach must produce a su esful team of 
hy 

Faced his realistic and practical problem 

have been trained as physical« luca 

n tea mi w a been assigned the dual 
responstulitv of teachir and ng. as maticr 
of self preservation ‘ mentrated upon coach 
ing. What has happened the required program is 
common  bnowledge The following conclusions 
appear self evident 

The 


combination of teaching physical-educ 


" 
come 


pool athleti 


the dk 


spon the t acher and of coach 


tion clases an ing wmters teams 


in not a good one, by the very mature of 


mands of cact Class 


teaching invariably suffers 

2 In most colleges and large high schools, coach 
ing today is a full time responsibility and should 
be so recognized 


3. In emaller sxhools, a classroom teaching of 


administrative assignment in combination with 


coaching, will produce decidedly more desirable re 


4. In light of all of the developments in the field 


4 competitive athletic during the past #5 years 


coaches must have more adequate preparation than 


is now available mn The 
Journal (of Health, Physical Education Recres 
thon 
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Arkansas Workshop Rescues 


Straying Student Councils 


By 
MARGIF HARROD 


the student council workshop 
I is a must for sponsors who are trying to 
do ssudent council work in Arkansas 
The most valuable week | have spent in 
a long ume 
These are some of the answers which 
What do you 
think of the workshop?” which TI asked both 


adults and students at the close of the sex 


were given to my question 


ond annual Student Council Workshop of 
the Campus of Arkansas State Teachers 
College during the week of August 21-25 

The workshop grew out of a need on the 
part of both students and school people in 
the state for a clear understanding of what 
student councils are and what they should 
try w accomplish A study showed that the 
council, although set up as a means of stu 
dent representation in school planning, had 


in many instances lost its real purpose. Stu 


FOITORS NOTE 
Jt seems from Mrs. Harrod’s story of 
the Arkansas Student Council Work 


thop that student councils are subject 
fo ing st. strayed stole 

That s the i functioning 
hetore the.sch hes sulicient infors 

fron hout ti purf ind / { 
it: they may be turned int 
hand er ni } thoys about the 
they may cuen he trans 
formed nf money raising organiza 
fron tn the one week 1 kshop 
for te hers nd student h sh 
rel pr ently he ped sfts 
dent umctls to get back on the night 


track She teaches in De Oucen. Ark 
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dents and faculty alike were confused about 


its aims and objectives. Some councils had 
become money making organizations for 
the purpose of buying supplies which the 
shool board should buy. Some councils 
spent all their time doing work around the 
shool which should have been done by 
employees, and principals im some cases 
turned discipline problems over to students 
through student courts 

It was decided that while these things 
may be a means to an end in council work, 
or may be a part of the work councils 
should do, they are not the main objectives 
Lack of training of student-council spon 
sors or faculty advisers was also ipparent 
These needs, along with many others, de 
“! the sponsors of student councils in 
Arkansas to get together during the summer 
of 1949 for a workshop. They contributed 
from personal funds to engage Dr. Harry 
Mehkown as consultant for the workshop 
The workshop idea being new in student 
council work, many mistakes in planning 
were revealed. However, much was accom 
plished It was decided that in 1gQ5o0 stu 
dents from each school would be invited to 
attend and that the time would be length 
ened to one weck 

The :q,0 workshop divided into student 
groups, adult groups, and mixed assemblies 
olf vouths and adults, with Mr. Gerald Van 
Poo! from the National Association of Stu 


dent Councils as consult 


int 
The first things decided by cach group 
were the aims and oljectives of student 
uncils Building ciuzenship” was the 
main objective accepted. Aims and purposes 


were listed under this objective, as well as 
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means of carrying them out. The rest of 
the week was spent in determining student 
council work areas, where authority comes 
from, and what are worthy council projects. 
Recreational activities and inspirational 
talks were included in the program. 

This year study of the duties of citizens, 
Junior Town Meetings on current problems 
of interest to pupils, and publishing of 
handbooks and safety programs are taking 
the lead as projects which student councils 
are sponsoring. Pupil participation is being 
stressed. Members know that an interested 
pupil is one who feels a part of the project. 
Committees representing all members of 
the student body are being formed, and re 
lations between faculty and students are 
improved because everyone has a little 
better conception of what student-council 
work is about. Faculty and pupil meetings 
are being held to study student problems 
and projects. 

Administrators are happier because the 
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students understand that there is no such 
thing as student self-government, only stu- 
dent participation in school activities, and 
new sponsors are less handicapped as they 
can benefit by the experiences and litera- 
ture of older sponsors. Teachers colleges 
in the state are interested in the need for 
trained student-council sponsors, and the 
State Department of Education and the Ar 
kansas Education Association have shown 
much interest in the workshops by the pres- 
ence of their members on programs and 
by financial aid. 

Much is still to be done. Many member 
schools did not send delegates to the work. 
shop. Not enough interest was shown by 
administrators, especially principals of high 
schools, but we believe our third workshop 
will show improvement in these fields. 

A 16mm movie was made of the work 
shop, and recreational activities and actual 
discussion groups will be shown throughout 
the state to interest more people. 


Social Aims or Language Skills? Not the Right Question 


Influential leaders in the teaching of English are 
today 


urging the teeching of ideals, the develop 


ment of personality, the study of personal and so 
cial problems, and training in living and working 
with others 

All teachers of English recognize the desirability 
of attaining such ends; most of us feel the appeal 
But they 
emotionally to follow the leaders’ advice, ask them 


strongly many, although are moved, 


selves’ But if we don't teach the language skills 
and tranemit the literary heritage, who will? Have 
traditional task for 
what used to be considered the 


and 


we the right to slight our 
noble effort to do 
duties of homes churches? We have always 
given incidental attention to ethical and spiritual 
and art). Can we safely 
make these values the central aim of our work? 
May it not be possible that teaching the skills at 
the times the students need them is the most effec 


And that development of ideals, 


values (and even to musi 


tive procedure? 


resolution of personal problems, participation in 
group activities go on most successfully if the stu 
dents are led to pause occasionally and master shills 
they need to employ in these activities? It is not a 
question of cither social aims or language shills 
to predominate 
Actual experience shows that the sincere adoption 


being put first, being allowed 
of both aims as ultimate goals achieves most for 
both 

To introduce the study of family relations as a 
means to the teaching of language skills is hypo 
critical and despicable to result sooner of 
later in loss of student respect and confidence. Not 
to recognize that the study of family relations can 
be an ideal setting for the study 
incidental practice 


sure 


not merely the 
of language skills is very short 
The teacher need not ask which aims are 
more important, both are essential to growth, just 
as are both food and exercise..W Where Har 


in The English Journal 
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The Excruciating Case of 


UNHAPPY JEROME 


SENYARD 


By 
MARIE ¢ 


as. Jones has bought a book. Oh, yes, keep them from being happy and what 


y definitely Mrs. Jones has pur would happen if they were not 


chased the very latest book by an expert on Oh, er, they get all kinds of complexes, 


child runmtance 


and later they become, er, maladjusted and 


The book has reposed on the t lephone er—evers thing said Mrs. Jones vaguely 
table where she hastily dropped it upon You may not take this seriously, but I'm 
her return from a P.T.A. meeting, and not going to have my son's life spoiled just 
there i ms remamed until today when she for the want of a little h ippiness I'm posi 


went to call Madwe about a Canasta game tively going to do something. Oh dear 
Moacdwe's lin being reported busy Mrs there's Junior going in our house, now, | 
Jones idly leafed through the volume while had hoped for an hour of peace and quiet, 


Waitin to make her call I hew nils ilone, but I'm going ovet ind talk to him 

to cap out at het Every child how inal I earnestly igvest you do the 
be al py child same with your Joe. So long 

Horror that Junior isnt Mrs. Jones rushed up to young Jerome 


Je rome 


Chicken Little's as she started’ out to report Mother sees that you're not happy 
on the pmminent collapse of the ob vr mm haven't been in several davs. You know 
Mrs Jones hurried next door There shee ny at lesire in life is to see vou hap 


breathlessly tnters mated Mis. Brow? Now what's wrong? 


new 


i} his 


Was >in 


»> spurn the opportunity 


imawere 


pear reve ‘ when th quite i sacl little droot ut rne;rs 
think | mith, “Well, you're right, I'm 
lor lavs. We rea iwful worrred. Mlom. I have a fiwe hundred 
#3 wd ng about at eciatels word short story to write for my English 


st can't seem to get started 


AY, 
4 
4 
ry Canasta were mo who was randing the retrigerator | 
mentarily banuwhed from her mind ind tell Mother what it’s all about 
witl vl in her eves equal that in I 
* 
& Oh, Lottie, ws your Joe a happy child This was a mmm approach, tl he 
- 
hapy VITAL to rowing le with ma CpUursilive ule im 
huldren LT really haven't given it too much = but if there 
thought until talay when came across be it from him 
thre interesting brook It stresses hap After hasty ly nf 
| Hut, Be id Mrs Brown, whose teacher, and | j 
seoveta es I guess I terrible unhappy over it mest 
arnt veour Wit! tant gle am ain her eve Mrs 
on " unha ress in lite Tones aqueried Do vou mean to tell me 
\ren af } ren ha xx! homes thar lad xpects vou to 
und few writ a tiv hundred word story tor ight 
luties, g@ ne ft he happy What would That's tterly mdiculous I won't have t 
: 124 
a 
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No wonder my poor little boy is so worried 
and unhappy 

“Well, Mom, you see she really made the 
assignment three weeks ago, but what with 
football practice and going to the show 
with you three times, I just couldn't get it 
done, and it's gotta be in by class period to 
morrow.” 

His mother was slightly nonplussed by 
this development, but with a hasty pat on 
his shoulder, she hurried to call Carol Dear 
Carol was always so resourceful about 
getting Carol, Jr., out of scrapes at school, 
surely she could help The following 
reached Junior's ears, which you may be 
sure were keenly listening 

“Carol. this is Beth. Fine, thank you Yes, 
I'm going, but I don't have time right now 
to talk bridge. Jerome's so worried he’s just 
about sick over some perfectly silly assign 
ment that crary teacher of his has made, 
and just imagine, she expects it to be in by 
tomorrow when the poor child hasn't even 
known about it but three weeks What am 
I to do? It just breaks my heart to see tears 
in his eves.” 

Here Jerome tried hard to squeeze out a 
few. but catching a glimpse of himself in 
the mirror, he ended in a snicker, rather 
than tears 

Well, Beth, it’s pretty serious Il admit 
Now. wait. let me think a minut Did I 
hear vou say he was almost sick from 
worrying? My dear, there's your solution. I 
used it once for Carol. Just keep Jerome at 


home tomorrow morning and let him write 


his them If he’s absent, even a narrow 
minded teacher w vuldn't expect the work 
to be im on ume, now would she?’ 

“Yes. but I'd have to send an excuse, you 
know. What could I say?" 

Don't be such a goos Beth Jones 
Haven't vou just said the child is halfsick 
tonight? After he's worried all night over 
that assignment, I'm sure you'll be perfectly 


| wtifed if you write that he was absent be 


illness 
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“Carol, you're an angel and a genius 
and I'll be eternally grateful to you ‘Bye.’ 

“Gee, Mom, what did she suggest?” asked 
Jerome 

Beth went over and put her hand on his 
forehead. “Oh, Son, you feel quite feverish 
Now, go right straight to bed. I'll bring 
you an aspirin.” 

“But—" “Never mind, darling Mother's 
not going to have you unhappy for all the 
teachers in the school. We'll talk about it 
again when you feel better * 

So that was that, and Jerome was per 
fectly happy, though his teacher was not 

The days marched on toward test ume 
The night before tests were to begin the 
math teacher was called to the phone be 
cause Mrs. Jones had an urgent message 
for her. “Mrs. Blank, this is Jerome Jones’ 
mother. Now, Mrs. Blank, I want you to 
know I'm not criticizing you, and I always 
tell my bow that the teacher is always right 

well. er, almost always right.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Jones What can I do for 
you?” 

“Oh. dear, Mrs. Blank, my boy ts so very 
unhappy over that test tomorrow 1 just 
had to call and ask you to give me a little 
reassurance which I can pass on to him 
You won't be too hard on the poor chil 
dren. will you? And you do fecl quite sure 
that Sonny will pass, don't your Oh, Tm 
so relieved since I've had this talk with you, 
because 1 do so believe in the necessity ol 
keeping young children happy, and I know 


you do, too. Thank you so much.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mrs. Senyard dedicates this little 
piece to the unqualified theory (07 
ou believe ut is) that 

p them h ip pry She tells 
the story of Unhappy Jerome and be 


liewe us her solution for the proble m 


axtom hever 


we must kee 


of heeping him happy is out of this 
world 
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Mrs. Blank was left holding a dead 
phone 

The next day at noon I stood at my class 
room window (for I am Mrs. Blank, you 
see) watching all the Johns, Marys, Joes 


and Sues going from one building to the 


The House 


other, so young, so vulnerable, so important 
to our world of tomorrow, and I found my- 
self whispering, “Youth should be light 
hearted and gay. I can't keep them that 
way, the parents can't do it. Dear Lord, it's 


up to you!” 


Recently. They Said: 


Placing the Blame 


For at least 4 quarter century, college profemors 


of English have flayed the lowly high school Eng 
lish teachers for the batters pedagogic sins of omis 
won and commision The charges have been varied 
high teachers of English diin't prepare su 
dents for college ttandards, high «hool teachers of 
English coukin't teach functional grammar, spelling 


pumtuaiion paragraphing am! lately, high «xhool 


teachers of English are not educating for the present 


day 


ing 
au 


whatever these 


of 


may be! Employ 
Vankee 


backward seule (the 


the trich answering question by 


her where, and by whom were these 


high school teachers) prepared 


to teach English? 


Yes enough, the has 


slum 


curhoushy college teacher 


in reality, been condemning his own curr 


amd! methods and paseing the buck to the befuddied 
ol 


of 


midkiieman, the high hao! 


ducation 


teacher English 


Joan in Ca ndary 


lt Adds Up 


New 


When the wk Times referred to teachers 


as gow! « mi rate clerks. tt towched another 


trouble spot in the average teacher's life. Reports 
of 


there 


the 


rea 


records, and statistua are only @ part 


endless and often tape Then are 


tate 


the collects k money, paper sales. 


sales Whenever a new request is made the 


ment is heard again This won't take much 


Rut 


in i 


time 


cumulatively ut all aces Srare 


imou Pducetion 


Let's 


Lutening areas of 


mental 


ptive 


than a in teld 


ng fwates that 


mes as mu we read 


oom be § stucties behind time in 


the of 


and Society 


held listening’—James | Baows in School 


Ow bree Lane 


ot 


mentary and something over qoauo high «xhools and 


Ne hools 


As a matter fact, something over i200p ele 


academics, that is, about 15,000 ahools, are officially 


How 


reporting is Few states require that 


reported as non public many more are not 


private schools shall register with any central office 


In one state a few years ago an authorized com 


mittee for a study of private sxhools had to resort 


to telephone directories, newspaper and magazine 


advertisements, casual and incidental lists, and the 


hind 


were operating in the state 


like wm order to out how many such «xhools 


Fven with all the real 


am! care exercised in the search thev later dis 


covered a number of echools not on their master list 


and felt sure they had missed many others 


Incidentally, they discovered that private schools 


have a way of appearing and coming 


of 


which is a bit disconcerting to students who have at 


appearing 


and fg, existing and then mot existing, all 


some time attended these evanescent sxhools and 


need reports and credits from them at some later 


time —L. in School and Society 
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In the John Marshall H 


ity tor 


gh School the responsi 


var guidance work has been delegated to 


mnmittee pe acd of counselors and 
The 
purpose of this committee is to give direction and 

The group 
take of 


vear the guidance 


three classroom teachers clectedd bw the laculty 


the lame 


gue 


times to care 
hon ach 
comm 


ttee areful study and 


group 
How Can We 
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sclects some topic for 
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The Bridgeton pattern: 


School Activities and 
Community Relations 


By 
| R. SHANNON 


HEN John Sherman! became principal 
Wind baseball coach of Bridgeton High 


School, he found as good a high-school bat- 
tery as any coach ever was blessed with. 
Max and Sam were so good that, when 
they later went to a neighboring state col 
lege, they sparked its team for four state 
Merritt, the 
man, was also able both at bat and in the 
field. Harry, Wayne, and Rufus could bat 
but not field; Albert and Frank could field 
but not bat; and the rest of the squad could 


championships second base 


do neither one. But with three boys who 
were tops both offensively and defensively, 
plus five more who were good one way or 
the other but not both, Bridgeton won the 
Parke County championship 

To imitate the stvle of Genesis, the base- 


ball team and its success were the first fact 


Second Fact 


Being Midwestern and rural, the local 
orthodox regarded ballroom dancing as sin 
ful. But adolescents must have something to 
do at school parties. Up ull that time, Mr 
Sherman had never heard of square danc 
ing, but Bridgeton had a strong tradition 
for it. Now that square dancing has be 
come the rage throughout the nation, Mr 
Sherman wonders whether Bridgeton thirty 
and more years ago was behind the times 
or ahead of the times. Howbeit, square 
school 


parties, and Max was a master at calling 


dancing was the basic activity at 


' Although this name is fictitious, all other proper 
nouns in this article are real, and the experiences 
described in the article were real 


the dances. And the school parties and the 
square dancing were the second fact. 


Third Fact 


Wherever ballroom dancing is taboo, one 
might expect card playing to be also. And 
so did Mr. Sherman find it. But rook, a 
popular game of thirty years ago which 
practically plagiarizes auction bridge, had 
the approval of the saints. Mrs. Sherman 
often invited in Sam and Alma, Frank and 
Helen, or Virgil and Mable for a few hands 
School parties also found a minor place for 
rook. And the rook playing and the rook 
parties were the third fact 


Fourth Fact 


Perhaps no community ever was struck 
harder with a fever for amateur dramatics 
than was Bridgeton at the time of the First 
World War. And perhaps no community or 
high school ever had so large a proportion 
of its personnel endowed and eager for 
dramatic performance. Mr, Sherman, with 
only a tinge of dramatics in his background, 
made the best adaptations he could as dra 
matic coach at school and Thespian for 
church or farmers-federation plays. As soon 
as possible, he added to the high-school 
staff an expert actor and dramatic coach to 
the school’s and the community's 


proclivities for the stage. And the dramatic 


foster 


interest and the dramatic aptitude were the 
fourth fact. 
School- Community Activities 


Any school-activities program should take 
cognizance of, and coordinate itself with, 
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EDITORS NOTE 


When the school’s actiwaties and the 
ct es. Oot the com 
hed in a close part 


sh 


come of il 


rinerchif 


late frrotess 


the activities its comm i whol 


There is 


howl tevits to success in sx hool.com 


a whole. 


recognition of this fact led to his 


mity as 


munity late Sherman's 


wcidenta!l 
first successful vear of 


ars Of failure in two 


with no 
ral Max 


und Mr. Sher 


ond baseman, and oldest man on the squad, 


acted as spokesman for a delegation which 
called at Mr Monday 
night 

We of the t 
have 
Kerr's 


man 


Sherman's home 


useball club.” said Homer, 


been having a down at 
Store. We need a 


meeting 
manager who can 
cor COMMUNITY 
make us play ball 


You had 


and 


our respect and the 


and who can 
mong 


without lussing 


good luck with the highschool team 


showed enough interest in to attend our 
you take 


like 


hirst game ove! 


ball 


there 


There is nothing nning 


fcam to unily « spirit and 


} 


never was a commMuUNITY hind 


its baseball team than Bridgeton, Indiana 


Althoug 


not 


itt h i ards and dan were 


he 


country 


so Sunday baseball whol 


town few hundred) and 


just a 


side turned out, preacher and Sunday 


School superintendent includ Mr. Sher 


who taught the men’s class in Sunday 
had | the 


the morning ind 


man 


School ball team in his class 


then went with 


vall park in the afternoon 


tive evidence of the team’s support 


s finances 


started until June 


equip 
traveling 


vimitted 


rate, and 


erthe less, 


ptem 


for miles 


Independents, so did 
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rl 
ne D non 
community relations are sol diy « 
ished, and much {con 
the stor fsucha 
fithough the principal's name ts ficts 
tious,” writes Dr. Shannon, “all other Pe 
nd the experiences described were 
‘s tion at Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, Cal 
j 
ti 
: 
Sunday aft he 
dive itula im cariv June fhe them 
| cram was to pray its is, pressi tive 
the season with Coal iff I hee tcam not vet 
Roth teams wheal lke ragtags it had to buy uniforms sup] 
nifow s but thew could play ment, and pay UMpITres fees and 
: ind Sam were the battery, Ei expenses as it went along: it Jy ‘ 
man wat the game. with no wormen and children fre 
nh managerial charged men on quatrtel \o 
- When the ruled, he strolled with when the season closed in middle § 
the meager refreshed and relaxed ber and the kitty was split equally 
smal ote wouel neve have emem rie rs of the squad the manager, the 
the fent long had it not beer tre ire? and pate keeper every man got 
low « te ents wil h took nlace hitvy five dollars 
tay sh I his le iiled account of the 
Ihe B nmeéents won ghs«hool baseball team’s success the 
first her. et ff to a poor mmunity mmdependent baseball team’s 
t The tea suffering fron terna ‘ ss, and the close relationship and inter 
Mir She ain never dud find out la king of the two, could be duplicated for 
“ua had been a t “juare dancing, rook, and amateur dra 
ate ‘ g flerec! the mat matics ] mt as bas ball fans drove 
get H Hans Captain, to see the Bridgeton 


SCHOO! 


dance and drama enthusiasts drive for miles 
to Bridgeton square dances and theatricals, 
and rook parties abounded in homes and 
clubs. In all of these activities, the tie-in 
between the school and the community 
was what the poet called “that thread olf 
the all-sustaining Beauty that runs through 
all and doth all unit 

Max and Sam pitched and caught for 
one, and pitched and caught for the other; 
Max called the dances for one, and called 
the dances for the other; Virgil plaved the 
piano for one, and played the piano for the 
other; Frank painted posters for one, and 
painted posters for the other; Odus played 
the violin for one, and played the violin tor 


Margaret sang for one, and sang 


Mabel de« laimed for one 
Fina debated for 


the other 


for the other and 


declaimed for the othe 


one, and debated for the other Harold 
acted for one, and acted for the other; 
Marietta danced for one, and danced for 
the other Mr Burchheld directed plays 
for one, and directed plays for the other; 


Mr. Sherman pinch hit for one and pine h 


hit for the other; the town hall, rented for 


both dances and dramas, served one, and 


served the other School activities and com 


munity activities were one 


The Pay-Off 
When schoo! 


lay, they reciprocate for work 


Teco 


ind community reciprocate 
Bridge 


won national mition, a few years 


ton 
after John Sherman went there, by its com 


schoolhouse construc 


assistance in 


Folklore for 


Nut ave American eholar and 
classr remendous cul 
esources and materials that are em 
texdied im ¢ people's na nal eritage. Within 
cp jal niury «xp a nm along the folk 
re fromtic back of bevond 
cued stea and persstentiy, « at 
fay the wmvet ry of the commoner'’s niributon 
» American life and thought has assumed srcable 
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tion. The corporation, being too poor to 
fully finance a new school building, got 
the extra support needed from volunteet 
workmen, men and their teams from the 
community, who had enjoyed cooperation 
with the school for play and furthered theu 
And 


driven 


enjoyment by cooperation for work 
had 


miles to see Bridgeton ball games and the 


just as interested spectators 


atricals, or to square dance, so did they 


drive miles to marvel at the way those 


Bridgeton farmers and highschool boys 
made the dirt fly while filling in and grad 
ing the school ground 

Six vears after John Sherman left Bridge 
ton for a higher-salaried position neat the 


state university, he completed the require 


ments for the Ph.D. degree. Then, out of a 
clear sky. he was invited to the faculty 
where Max and Sam had done much to 


earn four state championships in baseball 
“Why did you call me over here? I hadn't 
counted on being offered a chair here,” he 
asked 

“I'm not blind, Sherman. I've had my 
eves on vou ever since you were pring ipal at 


Bridgeton, and as soon as you got your 


doctorate, I sent you a wire. By the way, 
I'm going to suggest to our convocation 


committee that they invite you to address 
our college convocation at an carly date and 
tell us all about what I remember observing 


six to nine vears ago.” 


] Shannon ‘Community Assistance im 
Schoolhouse Construction American School Board 
Journal, 62.51.54, May 


Yow Classes 


proportions Although a johnny come lately to the 
«xhoolroom. folklore already is demonstrating that 
t theds new light upon the intricate pattern of 
native ecxperien ¢ and that, trom its treasure chest 
of lewends, tales, and ballads, it can and does en 
rich units in many the social dies, in 

erature, in contemporary problems and even in 
domestic training and the manual arts —PHtur D 
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2-HOUR PERIODS: 


Plan of ‘Transition to a Core Program 


By 


THOMAS C LITTLe 


PERPLEXING PROBLEM ins any major 
A change in curriculum organization is 
the transition period. This problem is par 
ticularly signiheant in going from a strictly 
departmental organization to a broad field 


The staff 


of the Laboratory High School at Georgia 


or core-curticulum organization 


Teachers College believe they have devised 


‘ plan that will eliminate some of the prob 


lems involved in such transition 


Ihe | lan 


is one in which twohour time blocks are 


used instead of the normal forty five. to 


saxty minute period 
o xhool vear the staff 
blocks ol titte 


hour block 


During the 1949 


experimented with two hour 


in the seventh grade. Here a two 


of tame daily was devoted to the broad area 


of social stuclies and language arts, and 


other twohour block was devoted to 


broad area of scrence and mathematics. An 


hour of daily was dey ted to sie il 


education ind recreation. One te wher was 


respons ble for cach block of time and the 


physicaleducation and rec m was su 
pervised by a specialist in this area. During 
the previous ) ar the 
experimented with a twohour 

Amer ancl Ame 


am 


in uh 


Roth of c runents were observed 


very are stall and proved 


successful th whers recommende 


that the pr ‘Tam 5 led in both the 
The Coe 


quires that of soc) 


re 


that rence an must be 


fered throughout the junior high school 
These requirements afford an opportunity 
for tame blocking in social studies and lan 
guage 


high 


arts throughout junior and senior 


school, and for time blocking in 


and mathematics throughout the 


high This 


proving so successful during the current 


junior school arrangement is 


shool year that the faculty doubts the ad 
visability of going much farther toward a 
total core program 

The 


how such a program operates. It must be 
that 


question immediately arises as to 


remembered the time blocks involve 


only social studies and language arts 


throughout the secondary schools and sci 
ence and mathematics through grade nine 
Special subject-matter courses in industrial 


arts, vocational agriculture, home eco 


nomics, business, scrence, and mathematics 


ire offered on a guided elective basis on the 


senior high-school level. The time allotment 


for these courses conforms to the standard 


unit requirement. Physical edu 


cation and 


students 


recteation 


and . nour 


h student outside broad 


are required of all 
a day ts set aside for 
this pur pose for eax 
ial subject-matter courses 
two-hour periods afford opportunity 
for the teaching of more than social studies 
science and mathe 


They 


excellent utilization of art 


um! language arts, or 


matics, as the case may be otter an 


ot portunity for 


and music instruction in the units of work 


developed by tl 


ine pupils I he plan also pro 


vides an opportunity for the use of spec ial 


subject matter te awhers as resource people, 


similarly tying such instruction as indus 


trial arts, hore cconomics, vocational agri 
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culture, and business into the units of work. 
This type of instruction gives the pupils, 
particularly those on the junior-high-school 
level, an exploratory experience in the spe- 
cial subject-matter areas 

Recently in a single day's observation I 
saw the following types of activities in 
progress 

1. Inan eighth-grade science-mathematics 
block the pupils were developing a unit on 
the universe. The art supervisor was help 
ing them build a paprer-mdché model of the 
universe. 

2. In an eighth-grade social studies-lan- 
guage arts block, a unit on Indian life was 
being developed. The music supervisor was 
teaching Indian songs and rhythms. 

The seventh-grade science and mathe. 
matics group was working on a unit on 
birds. The vocational-agriculture teacher 
was assisting in a held trip by pointing out 
how birds were the farmers’ friends 

4. A ninthgrade group was studying 
foods and the home-economics teacher was 
helping them plan the lunchroom menu 

5 The eleventh-grade social studies-lan 
guage arts group was preparing a drama on 
colonial life. The industrial arts teacher was 
supervising the building of the scenery. 

We consider this good teaching and illus- 
trative of the best way to use special subject. 
matter teachers. Resource teachers are not 
burdened with an excessive regular teaching 
load Service as a resource instructor is con 
sidered in scheduling the teacher's load. 

A second question that arises is “What ts 
the advantage of such a plan of ume allot 
ment?” This question was recently asked the 
faculty by an observer. The following ad- 
vantages were set forth 

1. Twohour time blocks allow for a 
more diversifed program wherein special 
subject-matter teachers can assist regular 
teachers in a resource capacity, thereby de 
viating from the strictly subject-matter ap 
proach. 

2. It allows for cutting across subject 
matter lines and the integration of both 
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subject matter and effort. 

3. It allows for a wider use of techniques 
of relating the sxhool to the community, 
such as held trips, resource visitors, surveys, 
interviews, and audio-visual aids 

4. It permits activities in which pupil in 
terest is developed and carried to a logical 
conclusion. 

5. It permits a gradual transition for 
junior-high-school pupils from a one-teacher 
room situation to either a departmental or 
a corecurriculum program in the senior 
high school 

6. It eliminates many of the traffic haz 
ards involved in hourly class changes 

7. It allows the teacher a longer period 
of time to work with pupils and thereby to 
gain a better understanding of his boys and 
girls, This is particularly significant in a 
school where the guidance program is devel 
oped on a homeroom basis. The homeroom 
teacher can be made responsible for one 
two-hour block of time 

The greatest disadvantage of such a pro 
gram is the costs involved. In the first place, 
superior teachers are needed to conduct 
such programs, and good teachers deserve 
good pay. Likewise, where special subject 
matter teachers are scheduled as resource 
teachers, the regular teaching load must be 
lightened and the total teacher-pupil ratio 
lowered. This is a direct added cost. We feel 
that our experimentation is worth the 
added cost involved because of the better 
instructional program it provides 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Little believes that his school 
has developed a method of eliminating 
some of the problems that are usually 
faced in transition from a strictly de 
partmental curnculum to a core cur 
riculum. This plan involves the use of 
two-hour “time blocks’ instead of 
single periods. The author us chairman 
of the Education end director 
of the Laboratory Schools at Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga 
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Aren’t We Supposed to Guide Them 


SOMEWHERE? 


By 
MARVEN © 


tmaNnce ts one of the most widely pub 
‘ 
toy ms present day educa 


Many worthy articles have 


NELSON 


tional literature 


appeared discussing th the techniques 


and the philoso hy of guidance--but thet 
is still one question that has not been an 
swered I satisiaction 
I hat question ts Where do we guile ; 
I take it chat involves the guid 
leading of 


mtog nde his students 


ime oF anal, if the edu 


cator it seems 
cal that he ought to be guiding them some 


where. In other words, it se 


ms there ought 
ad which 
One may 

ature will, but 
my serous attempt 
believe whi h 


ligence on the 


cle il with 


the problem ol an objective for guidance 


These factors are first, the emphasis that 


has been placed on aptutude testing second, 


the rise of non-<directive counseling: and 


third, the American ideal of individual free 
dom 


With the advent of aptitude testing 


itors seemed to feel thes 


had found the kev to the whole problem 


ruxndance. It seemed logical that, if one 


discover the aptitudes of his stu 


he could start them in the right 


for their future lives. Thus, the 


for guidance particularly voua 


tional guidance, was to discover the 


lent and then place hat 
would fit his abilities 


skness in this objective 


fact 


very dictors of 


thermore over-emphasis 


testing » ignore the 


sonal atts it ana choice i 


the student 


» 

mat 
ould 

ren 

educator may guide ities 
ae | search educational liu of the st po in a situ 
seldom will he tind ation that 

to clarify such an ol lhe we hic 

are three tac that a ule tes have not proved 

f 

have contributed to the Fur 
factor of per 

the success of 

PDOITOR'S NOTI 

\ sh. on idan Non directive counseling has tnied to 

es itd i ex for overcome th weakness of the myective f 
ind a idd that n hey t! mtitude-testing method by a reaction 
J pt le testing + the n the opposite direction. The true non 
lirective counselor refuses the use of tests 
is 4 j 
or own drive t ird growth as a ithon to 
/ thority the prob! fol tive in guidan The 
Ss 0 ol tive of the non-directive yunselor 1s 
a ind to free the individual for growth by remov- 
: ri veakness of this objective turns out to be 
ie ‘ f t the same weakness that I have mentioned in 

Blow nm ton, N. } relation to guidance itself. Non-directive 

— _ necling tries to fre the incividual for 


growth, but it has no real objective toward 
which that growth should proceed. To sug- 
gest some objective for growth would vio 
late the non-directive approach, since such 
suggestion would involve direction 

The American ideal of freedom, then, is 
the third factor which I feel has contributed 
to a negligence toward the problem of ob 
jective for guidance. The American people 
believe that the individual has a right to 
make his own choices. This right to make 
one’s own choiwe of vocation, profession, 
spouse, or religion is among the most 
cherished rights of every American. In an 
effort to protect these rights, many educa 
tors have avoided making any suggestion 
that would tend to persuade their students 
in making these important decisions in 
their lives. Particularly is this true concern. 
ing religion 


Here at Murphysboro, IIL, High School we used 
a different approach to our U.S. history lessons 
this past autumn In order to make the « om pu lsory 
course more palatable to those students who are 
prejudiced before they start the course, we tried to 
think of something that would appeal to everyone 

Since we create the world we live in, it was 
decided to recapture the past by recreating it in a 
small way Plans were made to establish a small 
museum im the rear of our spacious classroom. Each 
student was asked to bring something from home 
that the family felt had ssenifcant value to them 
things commonly called keepsakes 

Probably Georgia did most to break down any 
reserve that day when she was giving an account 
of the Hopewellian age and casually remarked 
(ome over some time and see our bones. We have 
a whole basement full" Her father is interested in 
archeology 

From then on there was no hesitancy on thre part 
of the students Harold Rae brought his spinning 
wheel: Charlotte came with a pitcher that one of 
her ancestors had brought from Ireland, through 
Canada, then to Egypt, the Moutria twins had an 
old musket and a Webster's blue backed spelier 


Patricia exhibited a saucer stamped with a picture of 
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As a result of this effort to avoid persua- 
sion, many educators have approached the 
point of indifference toward some of the 
most vital issues in the lives of their stu 
dents. The weakness of this practice seems 
obvious. The reluctance to suggest any di 
rection for choice has resulted in students 
acquiring the attitude that one philosophy 
of life is just as good as any other 

Where, then, may we go in our guid 
ance efforts? Should the educator attempt 
to guide without an objective that will 
give meaning and coherence to the lives 
of his students? Is there such an objective 
toward which educators may guide their 
students without violating the cherished 
American ideal of freedom of choice? I am 
convinced that answers to these questions 
are essential if guidance is to have any real 
worth in our educational program 


an carly local church, Mary “Mac” brought a wooden 
spoon that her father had unearthed when he up 
rooted an old apple tree; Wilma came with an 
old-fashioned pound tailors iron, Joan and her 
family genealogical table that traced her ancestry 
to a Mayflower passenger as well as to the Wash 
ington family; Samuel displayed a deed that his 
grandfather had received when he purchased land 
from the public domain in Alabama. Fye glasses 
tapestries, memory books, fans, telexoping um 
brellas, minutes of Presbytery meetings, notes, bills 
of sale, churn dashers, and many other items came 
fo rest in} Our Miniature Museum 

What did we gain from this? Curiosity had taken 
root, Why had the Irish pitcher decided to leave 
its Erie kinemen’? What better way to stimulate 
questions on the reasons for immigration? How had 
the woxlen spoon come to rest deep in the roots 
of the apple tree? You are right We wove a 
Johnny Appleseed story around this How much had 
the ancestor paid for the land in the Alabama 
land office? 

Each item that had been brought served to whet 
the curiosity. As we searched for the best anewer 
to each problem, we had a lot of fun and learned a 
lot of history. —Joun Waren in Education 
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V INSTITUTE—but with 


Demonstration Classes 


By 
BRADFORD 


OOF THE most Common sugyestions 
teachers alter attending imstitutes 
has been that they only wished they could 
see the lecturer put his ideas into practice 
with “my students 

\ group ol Cooperating sxhool systems 
in Warren County, N. |. with this view 
point in mound, gave an Audio Visual Aids 
Institute that embodied the following 
uleas 

1 Have each consultant give a demon 
stration class with students in his own pat 
tiular held 

e Have a maximum of twenty teachers 
in each group 

Give, each teacher a chowe of audio 
visual ards dectures and demonstrations to 
attemad 

| Hlave the demonstration at three gt nile 


levels and in at least three different helds 


» Be exposed to ten sucdiovisual aids 
& Have as consultants specialists im ail 
sudio visual education felds 


Ac first at would appear that to follow 


this «chedule for spproximatels high 


si hy amd clementary te hers in one clay 
vorkshop was a hopeless task from both 
th am? bee comsultants 
View Hiowever. by means of 
tive planning by the achministrative staffs 
and the ed if was felt 
that o goals we 

Mauch the success of the w thkshop ot 

cepended mn the of the 
varrous specialits or consultants They 
might not have been w ne t lo demon 
stration work wit! s nor have cared 
t repeat ‘ lemot lesson three 


times in one alternoon. However, these 


difhculues never arose. Without exception, 


all of the various specialists consented 
eagerly to try our plan of organization, 
which meant giving three lectures in the 
morning and teaching three demonstration 
classes in the afternoon 

There were eleven audio-visual aids felds 


that were to be covered by the Institute. In 


were lectures and demonstrations 


m: 16mm. movie; Opaque projector filin 
strips; Maps globes and charts; glass and 


hodachrome slides; transcriptions and re 


cordings; radio and television tape, wire 
und «disc recorders; bulletin board and 
blackboard ind teacher demonstration 

Of these aids, the only one that needs 


explanation is teacher demonstration 


We hoped to bring home to teachers the 


fact that the teacher himself is the original 


visual instrument in the classroom 


and that everything he does and says has 


both an auditory and a visual impact on 
the student. For example, gestures of the 


hands, the tacial expression, the demonstra 
tion of a point in the lesson, 1e.. on correct 


f the } 


ips ete ate eX 


amples of things to be emphasized. The 
usual teacher experiments with laboratory 


equipment wet not imcluded in this held 


miy the teacher himself, and what he 
‘ j 1 do with mat equipn ent. was to be con 
sidered 


he Institute started witha general meet 
ing of all tea hers. at which the State Co 
weinator of Audio Visual Aids Education 
gave a keynote talk. Following his address 


thy Imstitute was divided into two sess1ons 


| 
iM 


the morning session beginning at 9: 40 and 
running until 12:30; the afternoon session 
beginning at 1:45 and ending at 4:05. Each 
teacher had already been asked to indicate 
a preference for five of the eleven fields 
previously listed. After this had been done, 
it was then possible to schedule each 
teacher for three of the five choices that he 
had indicated. The same plan was fol 
lowed in the afternoon session 

\dministratively, it was possible for each 
teacher to attend three morning lectures of 
approximately fifty minutes each. These 
morning lectures concerned themselves with 
the techniques of using the various devices 

advantages and disadvantages of each aid 
and when it should be used 

Teachers were individually scheduled 
and knew where thev were to be for each 
of their three lectures in the morning 
Within each fifty-minute period a question 
and.answer period of fifteen minutes was 
provided 

The only audio visual instruments pres 
ent were those in actual use by the con 
sultants. No display of commercial ma 
chines or instruments was available, and 
the actual technical operation of the ma 
chine was not covered. It was felt that this 
could be handled by the individual schools 
when and if materials became available 

In the afternoon session, each consultant 
was given a group of twelve students and 
asked to demonstrate by an actual teac hing 
lesson the following subject helds 


Tape. disc, and wire recorders—English, eleventh 


Film strips—science, eleventh grade 


charts—emial studies. cleventh 


Bullen teard and blackboard—readin sixth 
grade 
Teacher demonstration—emial studies. grade 
Opa cp « gt ace 
him story, caghth grace 
Rex lings and tramacriptions—science, cighth 
gtace 


Glass and kodachrome slides—gerography, eighth 


grade 
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After the specialist had finished his dem 
onstration lesson with the pupils, they were 
dismissed and the teachers and the con 
sultant were left free to have a question 
and-answer period uninhibited by the pres 
ence of pupils. 

Ihe three groups of pupils at each grade 
level rotated from one instructor to the 
other, so that the instructor had a different 
group of pupils as each new group of 
teachers arrived to witness the demonstra 
tion lesson 

The general reaction of the teachers at 
tending the Institute was good. They felt 
that they had a chance actually to see some 
one put into practice the theoretical details 
covered in his lecture 

The consultants were very gracious, and 
even though they had an extremely difh 
cult day, their general feeling was that it 
was of benefit to them and that the demon 
stration work was sufhciently different to 
stimulate their ingenuity and make them 
get “down to earth.’ 

The cooperating schools felt that three 
morning sessions and three afternoon ses 
sions may have been a wrifle too long, al 
though this is a debatable subject. All con 
cerned felt that, taken as a whole, most of 


the objectives as outlined were met 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Some of the frequently reported dull 
ness of teachers mstitutes may be due 
to the fact that the wisiting lecturers 
don't have to prove their theories hy 
applying them to an actual class of 
pupils. But for the Audio-Visual Aids 
Institute held for teachers in the school 
system of Warren County, N. ]., relays 
of student classes were on hand, and 
the experts were required to show how 
their ideas worked out in actual teach 
ing. Mr. Bradford ts supervising prin 
cipal of the Washington, N. ]., Public 
Schools 
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Televison programs origimating 
vate commmoner of etlucation of New 


Jerseys m “Sew York City stateoms are virtually devoul of 
am active of Tie Cirae 


ational of cultural values. This the imph 


ame died 


at the age of by of the report 


on all T-\ programs of the 
De entered 


28 in mathe 


+s stations for a full week, issued by the Jomt 


athietuws at lheme 


im. Was 


Committee on Educational lelevision, representing 
“heel in Prom 


to he sevvedt as many 


important educational groups of the nation 


says Jack Gould in the New York Times 
San Anton Tex. Lown Mo. and Ann Arbor On 
Mich From until he wens 


principal of secondary whools m Boise Idaho 


e basis of this report am! other data, the 


" to the New Jersey Committee « of the available chan 
Mate Department Education im i944. he was nels for should be ect aude for educational 
profemer of integration and head of the departmen: amd non <ommercial purposes. On the other hand 
of integration of New Jersey State Teachers Col Mr Gould. who it T.V commentator of the Times, 
lege at Montclair thinks that the Committee approac ed its surves 


prejudiwed 


minds that its criteria were “ex 


i 
STATE AID AND NEED A ‘satisfactory mim tremely narrow. and that its evstem of classifying 
mum quality” of education in each Florida county programs was “ivory towerish im the extreme 
i «hoo! evetem is the aim of the new Minimum Foun From all of thu uo seems at Mr Gould is 
dation Prowram wate law save Journe fthe a bjpecting t the Committee's high standards But 
tduca Au Bact omy svetem where on earth could vou get together a commitice 
will receive state aid funds according to us need { teacher w browed cnough to compile a report 
Tax wealt! per aries wWalely among the approving programs On second thought 
countio m im Dade Cx font answer that one B they dont get 
Si tego om Holes Cx Per puy pend res committees 


im 


FINANCIAL SECURITY Teaching Aids for 


A tall with a wate aid equalization pur fi Security Ed mi 


the current catalog 


Ins Insurance listing free and 
of Nebraska reports sha tad na News neapensive booklets arts, strips, and mo 
provides hat tw { sta ! pictures on life insurance and money manage 
funds w he distributed among school dis vent ¢ s may t t if 


x obvta d tree from the Edu 
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Put Schools reported by Frank 
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EVENTS AND OPINION 


that bovs have when they re in classroom compet: 
tion with their 
ors Mr 
kindergarten 


for the teme being) mental superi 
Pauly suggested that bovs be retained in 
while girls are admitted 
to the first grade. Seems to us that this would be 
piling 
uleas’ 


their age 


ignominy frustration. Have vou any 


PAN AMERICAN AIIS: The 
inion offers ig kits for the 


Pan American 


study of individual 


Latin American countries, as well as four hits of 


a weneral nature on Latin Amerma The hits are 


25 cents cach Also available are § pamphicts on 


Latin American art, music, and literature at 50 


cents each. The materials are suitable for secondary 


«xhool use For further information, write to Pan 


American Union, Washington 6, D¢ 
HONORARY 
and 


DEGREES: In the gos 


were 


colleges 


universities More 


handing out 


honorary degrees per year than they did in the 


zos, according to a study of the practices of 5 
representative institutions reported by Stephen t 


Epler and P H 
Some of the 


Putnam in “School and Society 
metitutions studsved award an average 
of about 15 degrees a year. Occasionally Columbia 
miversty On 4 spree and passes out more than 
yo or sao honorary degrees on a single occasion 


The LLD 


in popularity 


degree OUTS TIpping 7 runners up 


and im recent vears accounted for 


6," of all honorary degrees The authors think 


that honorary degree giving should be himited to 


OF 2 a year per imstitution, which would put a 


colleges 


come to a petunent que sip 


severe crimp in the generosity of some 


\nd now we Who 


gets the honorary degrees’ Well, suppose you picked 


at ramiom any 10 recipients of 


T hea 


ronorary degrees 


in the late gos thes probable occupational 


diutmbution” would be as follows: College pres 


dents and profewors, 4. politicians, 2, scientist 


artist, businessman, and military leader, cach 


\s can be seen. the colleges take care of thei own 


and thew also take care of the politicians 


RETIRED 


Teachers 


TEACHERS 


tation 


Natronal Retired 


sates that Campaigning 


actively for better comditions for retired teachers 


such as tibetalved retirement sound re 


urement systems aml cxemption retirement 


income trom tederal income tax, Membersiup 


NATA Quar 


Heackjuarters of the \ssociation 


which includes a subscription to the 

Rosemount Drive. Glendale >. Cal 
CHILDRENS BOOK FUND 
Bok Fund 
able to 


The Care | newxo 


hiktren’s secking «cash donations 


with which is wnd wiections of new 


437 


American children’s books to European of 
« hools, Book 
Shelves shel” of 94 picture 
books for young children, ard one of 95 books for 
shelf” is packaged in 5 units 
priced at $10 cach, or $50 for a complete “shelf 


Contributions under $10 are pooled, but donors 


Aman 


libraries, and orphanages Two 


are being sent: a 


okier children. Each 


of $:0 or more may specify the book units, the 
country, and the institution to which they are to 
be sent. The book selections are made by an Ameri 
can Library Association committee. Send donations 
or requests for complete information to ¢ hildren + 
Book Fund, CARE, 20 Broad St. New Vork 5, N.Y 

RADIO FIRST 
tional radio station owned and-operated wholly by 
Publix 


Indiana Teacher 


The first low power FM educa 


school children is that of New Albany, Ind 
hoods Austin A 

Ihe station, WNAS EM 
broadcast of the 


Cole m 

began operating with a 
huh xheol commencement pro 
Slogan of WNAS- FM is 
station owned and operated by the boys and guls 
of New Albany 


the orginal 


gram in june Ihe 


This is truce, as the $4,400 cos of 


equipment was raised by student 


funds, and the station is operated by student person 


nel Broadcasting hours are to daily In 


general the station carries § types ot programs 


Hducational programs live ov transcribed, are 


beamed to classrooms and to the « sumety. Live 
and recorded entertainment programs are produced 
tw the students for classroom and adult consump 
tion. And there are broadcasts of special school 


events, such as football games and 


Thankagiving 
Day programe 


WORKING HIS WAY 


ingenious wavs in which young people work their 


There & no end to the 


way through college. But there is an end to the 


way in which a University of Michigan freshman 


has been doing it this «hool year He had staged 


4 hold-ups, stolen a car, and attempted to rob a 


bank The stick-ups netted him $i which 


probably is better than the average carnings of 


professionals nm similar efforts 


WORKING MOTHERS 


is better in homes where mothers work 


Parent child adjustment 
part time 


than in homes where mothers do not have outeinte 


employment, according to 4 survey covering 1459 


teen age children in Michigan, reports Dorothy 


Barclay in the New York Times Mothers who work 
full time have parent-child adjustments that tank 
only a littl lower on the average than those of 
«who do not work 


maothers Apparently the wea is 


that mothers need sufficient outede interests, but 


not to the pout where these are a full ume con 
cern 
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PAUL S. ROSS and FARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


fn Introduction to Gurdance Principles 
amd Practices, by Lester D. Crow and 
Caow. New York Amerian Book 
Company, 1951. 430 pages, $4 
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arcebook on Atomic Energy, by Samurt 
(-tasstone. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc, 1950. 546 pages, $2.90 
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by L. James Quillen and Edward Krug 
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Book Reviews 


It is not an intricate compendium for the highly 
specialized nuclear physicist, nor an over sumplihed 
diluted treatment for the high «hool student 

Of particular significance to teachers ts the last 
part of the book, concerned with the actual and 
potential utlizations of atomic energy; the appli 


cation of wotopes to the many problems of man 


the radiation hazards and protective measures 
against them, and finally, a two and a-half page 


dispeticr of fear over the controversial effects of 


iation upon human inheritance However, this Teachers inquire first 


rad 
excellent reference is not a resource book—it docs about the author of a text 
met contain any teact ing materials activities or then about the publisher. 


bibliographies—it is strictly a sourcebook on the 


thoughts and labors of wientists that culminated This is as it should 
in the integrated structure of atomic energy be, for the reputation of 
\ noteworthy feature of the book is the com any textbook publisher is 
plete name and subject indices, which refer to built upon the experience, 
specific paragraphs rather than pages thereby educational philosophy and 


greatly facilitating the ready reference nature of scholarship of the authors. 


the text 


Without doubt this book fille a gap that makes 


A *cross-section® 
themselves of a comprehensive reliable background Sketch of the authors of 

in order to cope intelligently with the manifold our high school texts would 
«ial, economic, and international problems born read like this: 


with this new era 


it possible now for all thoughtful teachers to avail 


years teaching experience 
++recognised scholar in the field 
+-holder of high ecademic honors 
New York University +-leader in study sovements for 
improvement of instruction 
+-Successful author - aside fros 
Patterns of Educational Philosophy 4 the textbook field 
+-loves teaching and gladly 
Gevotes his life to it 


( Instructor 


Department of Science Education 


Den ratic Interpretation, by THropore 
BRAMELD Yonkers on-Hudson, N.Y 
World Book Co., 1950. 824 pages, $4.75 


Patterns wational Pi iad while pr 


is is why there sre 
mo finer textbooks than: 


marily intended for the college student of educa 


cation as they influence our culture today. Every BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 
' litical implications of the MUSIC AMERICANS SING 


SILVER BURDETT 


ony an 


serious mince 


author's pl losophy 
The stimulating fundamental aspect of thi boos 
the m of four categories { thmophica classi 


fh ation ewmentialien perenmialism, pr 


and reconstruc as the for making 


analyses and predktioms respecting na! 


programs Whether ome agrees or disagrees wit 


Dr Bramelds analvecs an explanations of cach WwW ‘ ‘ ‘ 

category, he has made a bold attempt to clarify 

the many nfusions of meaning about these various +4 ed 


Dr Brameld is a leading proponent of the theory 
of reconstructionism and cxpreses his F 
pleasing. persuasive and scholarly manner. Few > Mi St, 
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books have been written whuh are as comprehen many topics in the fields of economics, social prob 


uve in their treatment of educational philosophies lems, and education. These are ao cents cach for 
Unique features of the book are the dialogues single copies except This Land of Ours, which is 
which are presented at the beginning and end of the yw cents 


and section entitled “Anis to Learning” in Thu Land of Ours w the frst of a new senes, in 
which supplementary topics for discussion, source which extensive use of photographs is mace for the 
material, etc. ate suggesiec tame in the Commutieres long caperience of 
Pact 5 Row preparing educational materials for the man in the 
street. It depicts modern methods for aiding nature 
Religion and Race: Barnes to College? to restore its balance and to check the ravages of 
by A.C. Ivy and Iewiw Ross wind, storm. and flood Such modern devices as the 
Presudice om Texthooks, byw Maxwerts § restoration of grassland. reforestavion. contour plant 
Siew ing. gully repair, planting of shelterbelts, and the 
So You Think Jts Love’ bw Ratren G selective cutting of timber are emphasized 
Pact Rows 
Thes Land of Ours (Picture Pamphiet), text 
by Maxwett So { Functional Curriculum for Youth, by 
Three to Six: Your Child Starts to School New York 
by James L. Hyes, Jr American Book Co., 1950. 276 pages, 
What Ahout Communism? by M 
SOME ESINGER Featherstone s basi conception of the dis 


Ceeometics The Scrence of blevedity. by Jorn 
New York Public Affairs Com 
mittee, 


unctive function of the «hool uw perhaps most 
learly stated’ in the following sentence But how 
ever necessary it may be for sxhools to provide the 

These are tut a few of the many publications primary experience of life which is to be clarified 
published the Affairs Committee Ir evaluated. organized. and progressively symbolized 


a hon prok ead stromal "ganization made meaningful, uniew the «xhool also con 


WORKING TO LEARN 


General Education Through Occupational Experiences 
By MILTON | GOLD 
Work experiences are gradually being added to high sxhool programs 


throughout the country. The significance of work for general education 
as well as for vocational preparation ts beginning to be felt i 


replanning 
high school curricula 


Working to Learn reports and evaluates many such programs both in 
Ameria and abroad. The volume draws upon school experiences of this 
kind to propose a high s hool curriculum centered about man's occupational 
activities: Work experience is examined in the light of its contribution 
to general education 


The first member of the neu 


n Fducation Series Pages Cioth bound 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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Do you need help on sex guidance? 


This just-published book is planned to _ every school to deal with its own particular 
problems of sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, and if so, 


how, where, and to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of sees on the sex 
activities, information, and attitudes of young people, and succeeding chapters abound 
in more specialized data. And there are 44 pages of up-to-1950 batons ies and lists 
of teaching aids and professional materials in sex education. 

A special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “life adjustment” 
and “Family life education” programs now being stressed. Read the table of contents 
below and order a copy for 10-day free examination today! 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 


~ By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL ——- 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


| FORMERLY Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior Spe- 

cialist in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. . Head of 

| Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma. . Chairman of 

National Commuttee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the 
Nationa! Council on Family Relations | 


Foreword by Robert Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


CONTENTS 


Part |. Evidence of Need and Results 14. Building Support for the Program 
A Concept of Sex 15. Teacher Qualifications, Preparation, and 
Evidence of the Need for Sex Education Education 
The Evidence Mounts 16. Launching the Program 
Sex Education is Practicable 17 —y - of Initiating and Directing 
ass Discussion 
Part ll. Philosophy and Objectives 18. Techniques and Procedures of Individ- 
The Scope of Sex Education ual Counselin 
The Basic Principles of Sex Education 19. Appraising s of Sex Education 
Objectives in Sex Education for the Pre. 
adolescent Part V. Content and Materials in Sex 
Objectives in Sex Education for Ado Fd wcation 
lexcent and Older Youth The Contribution of the Elementary 
Part lastitutional Relasionships School 
The School in Sex Education The Contribution of the High-Scheol 
The Home in Sex Education Subjects 
The Chasth in Gen 22. Ilustrations ef Integrative Procedure 
Community Resources in Sex Education » im Marriage and Family Rele- 
Part IV. Methods im Sex Education The College and Sex Education 
Approaches to Sex Education 25. Teaching Aids in Sex Education 
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Make this book your reference book 


this current year — and plan to 
double the amount of good publicity 
your school receives in 1951-52! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Public Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories wil! be turning up all 
around you after you read such chapters as “Clase 
room Stuff: Urgent,” “Pupils Are News,” “Teach 
ere Are News,” “School Activities and Events,” 
“Heart Interest Always Gets Them,” “The Parent 
Teacher Association,” “Extra School Services,” and 
“News Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write Schoo! News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique —and here 
are the tricks of the reporter's trade which the 
school publicist must know. How can you be with- 
out euch chapters as “The Lead Makes or Breaks 
the Story,” “Is It Worth « Column or an Inch?” 
and “Raising the Public Pulse”? Or the chapter 
on handling news photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an Honest 
Man” said that if every teacher read this chapter 
and followed its sound advice, the amount of 
school publicity that gets printed could be doubled 
Among the other chapters in this section is “The 
Student News Bureau”—e staff of student news 
gatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station” opens this timely section on school pub 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on the 
Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining the 
Public” and “How to Build « Radio Audience.” 
Reach for e posteard and order this book for 10-day 
free examination! 


Net professional price, $2.80 
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Smoother Complexion 
in One Week... 


That is what the soap ads promuse, not 


to you, but to “four out of five 


Wecant promise you will do smoother 
teaching in a single week after reading 
 Educatior 
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one year 
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xiously and systematically builds meanings, has 
ne unique or distinct function and no reason for 

The curriculum must therefore be developed in 
such a way that the xhool consciously and system 
of 


is 


atically builds in pupils a 
This 


comscious core 
of 


bolued meanings core meanings the 


center about synthesized 
Suc 
and generalizations which 


by 


predx tive comtrol ov 


personality 


h a core of meanings will consist of concepts 
rationalize expernence 


explaining the present and providing some 


er the future 

In other words, while a pupil has a wide variety 
of 
per se may be quite without meaning 


des 


of experiences in and out xhool, cxapenence 


Ihe school 


the understandings that make expenene 


intellectually meaningful 


On the whole. Dr Featherstone has written a 


book which further implements the basi ideas of 


modern progressive education which are most 


generally seen to relate to the pioneering work of 
John Dewey 


The book therefore does not say very much that 


is new or startling, but does have an effective 


of 
be helpful to many workers im the field 
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ot ganization ideas and concepts which should 
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Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Rela 
trons—Case Studies in Instruction, by the 
Stare or INnrercrour Epucation iw Co 
OPERATING Scnoots. Washington, D. ¢ 
American Counal on Education, 1950 
248 pages, $2.50 
The 


how ial studies 


is a compilation of case studies show 


community studies, home and 
other 


shills 


eflective 


family relations and group activities help 


attitudes 
The look 


techniques and employed by 


children quire the habits. and 


necessary to wnial 


living 


explains 


in solving problems in intergroup rela 


fully awakens the reader to the problems 
oft 


for the children express themselves very candidly in 


miergroup relations found im the publu hools 


classroom «iow 


This book would be of real value to the beginning 


teacher lacking experieme in understanding the 


Ihe 


wed for diagnosing the childrens 


clas 


practwally em ploved m amy 


ommon of the writer 


part of every teachers library as a 


1 developing a program in human rela 
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AERO PLASTIC RELIEF MAP 


THE NEW, FULL-COLOR, THREE-DIMENSIONAL MAP 


Vinyl! plastic, durable 


SIZE: 64 x inches WEIGHT: 2:4 pounds MATERIAL: washable 
HORIZONTAL SCALE: 1 3,125,000, or 1° = 50 miles 
VERTICAL EXAGGERATION: 2 w ! 
CITIES: Approximately 2,000 cities are shown 
RIVERS AND LAKES; ® rivers and tributaries, depicting entire U draimage system 


plus several thousand lakes and reservours, are shown 


NATIONAL PARKS: 300 national parks and monuments 
MOUNTAINS: About 200 mowntam ranges and ir prominent peaks are show 
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$.60 copy 
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Liuttan N. Rem Boston Heath and Co 
296 pages, $s 

For Students Only, by Joun Dattavacx. Boston 


Christopher Publishing House, 79 pages 


$e 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Self Help bra Workbook, by L. and 
Cromce Hawarns Chicago Scott, Foresman 
and Co. iqjo. pages, So cents 
Temporary Guide for the Instructional Materials 
Program, by Pramt A. Wanamakee Olympia 
Was Supt. of Publi Instruction, 


page 


pages 
4" pag 
tem to tnd 


Mir 


. 
mhis 
4 
Idea 
mely 
4 
How to Conduct the Up Study, tw 
Hexoreson and tows CGorawrr Circular 
Serves A. No +. Secondary School Cur 
rkulum Program, Balletin No. Springteld 
paves Chicago Science Research Assxiates tH 
Single copies, yo cents ca 
fre Your Manners, by \ ev 
Ht 
Helping Childrer Re Retter Pata Wrerry 
Getting Along With Brothers and Sisters, ty 
Feances Utiman Chicago’ Science Research As 
“iates. in 45 pages cac! sngic copes | 
var Hi was OF ny OMe recone an 
Treatmer rnational Agencies in School 
Tes hs in he Uwmited States. by 
Met we Washing D ! 3 
nmet ir Of Superintendent of 
‘ 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 28th Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi- 
monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers 

Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative 
views in the general field of Education. 

The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and 
cultural books for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 


librarians, teachers, and school administrators 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $3.00 the year 


Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


in writing edvertuers please mention Cisanine Hows 
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— Audio-Visual News ~< 


PFLAG “Our Flag Series.” 5 color filmetrips of Dependency. The series has won nujnerous award 
9 to frames cach, imued by Young America citations (HS. Col, Ad 


Films, New York. NY Tithes of the § strips are 
BIOGRAPHIES Seven new fims if the “Famous 


Men and Women Serics” issued by ocylopacdia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette. Ill, are George Wash 
ington dicxander Hamilion, John Marshall John 


Adams, Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, 


The History of Ow flag, Flag Etiquectic, and The 
Mery of Our National Anthem (Elem, Jr HS. Ad 


POPRTRY The first ¢ record albums issued by 


the London Library of Recorded English contain 
— amd U ebster These 7 nogtap! wal 
vere of great Brith poets recorded 

smd the 19 previously issued im the shrics, are alle 
teasers of poetry Fach album has 6 two 


reels, black and white sound. Each reconstructs 


ich, high fidelity. unbreakable records Agent tor he childhood environment. the situations and char 


ther the ‘ h 
Beitam Agencies, 245 Pitt acter drives which formed the basis for the subject + 
Ave. New York NV are « ipped from 

future greatness, and presenis important episodes in 


land. The tithes of the albums are Book I. Lys s career HWS. Ad 


Book 11, Naerratwe Poetry, Book Shakesperian 
Dramatic Portry, and Book IV. Lyric Poets EXAMS Do Better on Your Examinations, reel 
sound. color, issued by Coronet Films, Chicago, Hil 
MENTAL Feelings of Depression, sound. black Four basic rules that students can follow to do 


and white Thue tu the newest fim in the “Mental better on examinations are presented The him 


Mechaniem Series pratuced by the National Film covers the various types of cxamimations their 
Roard of Canada and distributed in the US solely purpose, how to prepare for tests and how to cul 
by the Teat Film Dept of Hill Book Co (ivate positive nile toward tests by under 
New Vork, NV Other tithes in the series are Pee tanding the purposes, objectives, and values of 


ng Dejyection, Peeling of Hostility and Over cxaminations HS. Col Ad 


THE EATON LITERATURE TESTS 


New type objective examinations in English Literature prepared by Harold T 
Eaton, Head of the English Department, High School, Brockton, Mass. Each 
* examination covers such points as Character, Setting, Plot, Identification of Speeches, 
etc. The Eaton Literature Tests cover the following 


A Tele of Two Cities Treasure Isiend Devid Copperfield 
Franklins Avtebregrephy Mamie! Cortyle's on Burns 
Burke's Speech of Seven Gables Toles of Wayside inn 
The Vision of Sir Leuntel intend Veyege ond Trevels with 
Caeser Snewbound Denkey 
As You Like lv The Lest ef the Mehicons Courtship of Miles Stendish 
Merchant of Venike Twelfth Night Sehreb and Rustum 
idytis of the King Specteter Papers 
Sketch Boot Evangeline 
Milton Miner Poems Webster's First Bunker Hill Ore- 
Life of Johnsen tien end Washington's Fore- 
Midsummer Night Dream well Address 
The Mil on the Floss Browning + Poems 
Christmas Corel 


The Eaton Literature Tests are so inexpensive that any school can afford to use 
them. They are class tested and used in thousands of schools 


Proves 
Single copies, 10¢ cach, In quantities for class use, $3.00 per hundred 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
Adentw Boston, Mass. 


. 
pT 
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Just published... 


BASIC SCIENCE 


A NEW TEXTBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


By 


J. Barnarp Lon Eowanps 
Professor of Education Charman, Science Department 
School of Education and State-l eachers College 


New York Universty Danbury, Connecticut 


BASIC SCIENCE—a readable, stimulating, and practical one-year 


course in general science. 


This is the textbook general-science teachers have long awaited—one 
that supplies facts, develops principles and generalizations, and in- 
creases the student's ability to apply knowledge in familiar problem 


Situations. 


Among the outstanding features are: 
An over-all program for building generalizations 
Exper ments that are screntific method in action 
An enlightened tr 
Profuse three 
Expanded treatm« 


Thorough 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chictge Dalles 
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> 
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© TREE <iscussion of new screntiic helds 

» 


Journeys Through the Americas is a new colorful addition to 
the Stull-Hatch geography series. The upper books of this 
series including the single volume for junior high schools, 
Our World Today, are to have 1951 copyrights following in 
the wake of Journeys Through the Americas. 


Because of war conditions there is special interest in geog- 


raphy, and particularly in the geography of our hemisphere 
which is described in the beautiful new Journeys Through the 


JOURNEYS. THROUGH 
THE AMERICAS 


LODAY 


MAGRUOER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 195) VAN CLEBP'S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
The Netions! Leeder. New materiel on 150 The copstose Seacnbing ow Modern world New me 


Objective TESTS to accompeny the ebove, with Teachers’ Key. English WORKBOOKS for the schoo! wth exercises 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERN MENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


the with forergn governments end the probleme LANGUAGE 
Now cath Taschen Merve we 
ectrvity books giving the drill thot is so important in ec- 
stoay OF COUNTRY The corresponding textboots eve entitied 
the end of Teachers’ Menvels for both series. 
which oe to young. THE WORKBOOK 
eottied Ow Country's . CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
HUGHES MAKING OF TODAYS WORLD Toon 
The Nations! Leeder tam the paint of view, 
meter world Metory ost wgnificent reiebes SMALL 
te presest ever, WORK ood Teaches Manvel. ELEMENTS 
LDING CITIZENSHIP Fo: the nations! leader in Biology 
teaches ote the democratic The coverty! Bology 
of KBOOK end Teacher’ Manvel — 
HUGHES TOOATS PROSLEMS | 
A tertboot on probiems of New Edition, WORKBOOK 
GAGER's TOUR HOME AND YOU AMO WHITSITS 
. with off recent ditcovenes. 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL WORKBOOK snd 
New date on nutrition, new sections on pretsure cooking bitches 
* be Seung Goes, STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
coche Manvel we covering wide feild of the 
AND CARPENTERS NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
4 - mathematica boot 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON _ 


4 Boston 8 New York 16 Chicago 16 Atienta 3 Francisco § 


| 
DUCATION FOR TODAY'S ORLD 
= 
a Baan Americas. The books of the series begin with global and polar 
= a peoples with sympathetic understanding. There are complete 
Stall ond Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
4 
i 
. 


